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TRAILING ADAM’S ANCESTORS 





By Henry C. SHETRONE 





Lest the above title may not be readily intelligible to the 
reader, it may be explained that this paper has to do solely with 
the origin and antiquity of the human race. 

It goes without saying that humans through the ages have 
concerned themselves with queries as to the genesis, significance 
and destiny of their kind. It is equally true that every race and 
every people, from the lowest savagery to highest civilization, 
have found more or less satisfactory answers to these queries. 
This being so, why should the matter not be considered as settled, 
once and for all time? 

Before deciding whether or not there is justification for 
further inquiry in this direction, let us scan briefly the evidence 
for what may be termed the origin-antiquity concept. Let us 
begin this inquiry with the mythology of historic primitive peoples, 
proceeding thence to the tradition and history of the great religions 
which survive and function at the present time, pausing perhaps 
to consult some of the early classical thinkers and writers. This 
done, we should be in a position to determine whether anything 
further remains to engage our attention. 

Mythology, to which we must look for beliefs of primitive 
peoples, embraces the vast and complex body of human opinion 
regarding the origin, functions, history and destiny not only of 
humans but usually of all animate and inanimate creation. It is 
the product of the inchoate and abstract reasoning of the savage 
and barbarian, in their attempts to explain unobvious phenomena— 
the existence and operations of bodies and principles of nature. 
Seldom does mythology deal with real personages or actual 
changes affecting the environing world. Usually the world of 
the savage is small indeed, being limited to the immediate area 
of his occupancy and a little beyond. As a rule the savage world 
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was originally a place of peace and harmony; then came strife 
and discord. There is good and evil, gods and devils, a hostile 
environment, with which man feels himself unable to cope without 
the aid of magic, deities, masters, controllers and later, gods. 
With the observation that mythology as a source of historical 
information is practically without value, we may refer briefly to 
a few of the innumerable myths, in so far as they have to do 
with origin and antiquity. 


Myths of Primitive Peoples 

The Maori of New Zealand believe that the vast heavens 
above and the earth which lies beneath it were the source of all 
things, including man. Originally the two were in close and 
constant contact, clasped one to the other. Their offspring, thus 
begotten, resented the darkness which had prevailed up to this 
time, and conspired to rend them apart. One after another they 
tried, only to fail. Then came one lusty son who, planting his 
head firmly agains this mother Earth and his feet against his 
father Sky, succeeded by one mighty heave in thrusting the 
heavens far above, where they remain to this day. But one of 
the many sons remained loyal to his father, ascending with him 
on high, there ito become the god of winds and storms. To him 
are attributable all atmospheric disturbances resulting from the 
warring elements. 

For a long time Maori ancestors knew no death; but 
eventually one of their progeny deceived a goddess, which brought 
death and all their woe into the world. Of the many mythical 
heroes of the Maori, there may be mentioned one Maui who, 
weaving a magic rope, lassoed the sun and forced him to slow his 
pace that the days might be longer. The same Maui fished up 
land from the ocean bottom with a magic hook tipped with a bit 
of his ancestress’ jawbone. The Maori will show you this magic 
hook to this day; it is the cape stretching far out into the sea, 
forming the southern extremity of Hawkes Bay. 

Sir George Grey’s recording of the Maori mythology * con- 


1Sir George Grey, Polynesian Mythology (London, 1855). 
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cludes with this poetic paragraph: “Up to this time the vast 
heaven has remained separated from his spouse, the earth. Yet 
their mutual love still continues—the soft warm sighs of her loving 
bosom still ever rise up to him, ascending from the woody moun- 
tains and valleys, and men call these mists; and the vast heaven, 
as he mourns through the long nights his separation from his 
beloved, drops frequent tears upon her bosom; and men, seeing 
these, call them dewdrops.” 

Coming closer home, we find that American Indian mythology, 
while differing in details, conforms closely to the mythology com- 
plex as a whole. The Zuni conception of the genesis, as recorded 
by Cushing ? is that the Maker of All existed before the beginning 
of time. The Maker then conceived within himself, and evolved 
fogs of increase, “mists potent with growth.” He then took upen 
himself the person of the Sun, by whose light the cloud mists 
became water, thus forming the world-holding sea. The heat 
of his rays shining upon the waters then gererated a green scum 
and this, increasing, became the four-fold containing Mother 
Earth and the all-covering Father Sky. From the consorting of 
these twain were generated men and all terrestrial life, from the 
four-fold womb of the Earth. In the lowermost of these four 
wombs or caves, strife and struggle made their appearance. Then 
came Poshaivankya, wisest of men, from the nethermost sea. 
Pitying distracted humans, he besought the Sun Father to deliver 
them from their duress. 

The Tlingits of the Northwest coast, according to Swanton,* 
believe that in the beginning the world lay in darkness. There 
lived at the head of the Nass River, one Nasshakiyel, their prin- 
cipal deity, in whose house were boxes containing many things, 
including sun, moon, stars and daylight. Nasshakiyel was unmar- 
ried and lived alone with two old men attendants. Yet, he had a 
daughter—no one could explain. First of all beings, Nass 
created the Heron and the Raven, very good and very wise 
men. Raven was his favorite, and was made head man over 


2 Frank H. Cushing, ‘Outlines of Zuni Creation Myths,’”’ U. S. Bureau of American 
singe. 13th Annual Report, 1891-92 CWashington, 1896), 321-447. 

* John R. Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts, U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin No. 39 (Washington, 1909). 
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the world. Then, the record naively and rather illogically goes 
on to say, Nasshakiyel made some people. 

The world was still in darkness, and this was a matter of 
great concern to Raven. If he were only the actual son of the 
great Nass, he reasoned, he would be able to do just about 
anything, including the dispelling of darkness. So he turned 
himself into a hemlock needle, and softly fell into the water 
container from which Nass’s daughter was accustomed to drink. 
She did, and at once became pregnant. 

It seems that the wily Nass knew all the time what was 
happening; in fact, he appears to have wanted matters just as 
they were; yet he pretended ignorance, and asked his daughter 
how she got that way. Her reply was that she thought she had 
swallowed something. So it was this strangely begotten grandson 
of Nass, rather than the Raven himself, who actually delivered 
benighted humans from obscurity, and in this manner: He cried 
for the box holding the mocn, and his indulgent grandfather gave 
it to him as a pacifier. With childish curiosity he pried off the 
lid; the moon escaped, and that’s why it’s where it is. Having 
learned the efficacy of crying, grandson cried for the box con- 
taining daylight ; again he pried, and lo, there was light. 

Nass tried to create humans from stones, but failed. So he 
made them from leaves, and since leaves wither and fall, so must 
humans. “After people die,” Nass told them, “if they are not 
witches and do not lie or steal, there is a good place for them to go. 
Wicked people however are to be dogs and such low animals 
hereafter.” The place for the good was up above; and on one 
occasion Raven raised a man from the dead; and so on and on. 

Citing just one more primitive creation myth, we find that of 
the Maidus of California, not only ingenious and highly imagina- 
tive but with a distinct present-day sense of humor. In the 
beginning, according to Dixon’s interpretation of the myth,‘ there 
was no sun, no moon, no stars, only water everywhere, and 
darkness. Nevertheless, a raft floated mysteriously down from 
the North. On it were Turtle and Father-of-the-secret-society. 


*Roland B. Dixon, “Maidu Myths,” Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York), XVII (1902), 33-118. 
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Mysteriously again there dangles from the sky a rope of feathers, 
down which comes Earth-Initiate. Turtle asks Initiate can’t he 
make some dry land so that Turtle may at times emerge from the 
water for a rest? Initiate could, if he had some mud. Turtle 
declares he’ll dive for mud. He does so, and is gone six years; 
when he emerges, all of his supply of mud has dissolved, excepting 
that beneath his fingernails. Not to be dismayed, Initiate carefully 
scrapes this out, and has enough to make a small marble-sized 
pellet. This he fosters and tends, so that bit by bit it increases 
in size, finally becomes the earth. He then creates the sun, moon 
and stars and vegetable life, including'a tree bearing twelve kinds 
of acorns. 

But Turtle thought something was lacking. So Initiate took 
‘dark red earth’ and made people—a man and a woman. He 
then rested, prone on his back between the man and woman. 
Toward morning, the woman-tickled him in the side. But he 
didn’t laugh. Instead he arose, stuck a piece of pitch-wood into 
the ground and lo, the first fire. This pair were whiter and 
handsomer than any people since; eyes pink, hair very black. 
Their hands were fashioned so that if chased by bears they could 
climb trees. 

Turtle thought it all looked easy ; so he tried creating humans ; 
but he laughed when the woman tickled his ribs—so he failed. 
Asked why he laughed, he denied that he had. Thus the first lie. 
At first, everything and everyone was perfect; nothing to do but 
eat and sleep. Then Coyote’s son was bitten by a Rattlesnake, 
and died. Thus came death into the world. A year later, everyone 
suddenly began speaking different languages—the confusion of 
tongues. Then Kuk-su, representing Earth-Initiate, announced 
that thenceforth every man will have trouble, shall work to eat, 
shall die and be buried. This will continue until Initiate returns 
again, when everything will be made over. 

Among the many concepts of primitive mythology,’ some 
are amusingly ridiculous, while others are strikingly logical and 
suggestive of tenets which are basic in some more highly devel- 


- 5 For further discussion of itive mythology, see Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians, 2 vols. (Washington, oor kt) 
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oped religions. Thus we find creations, deities, good and evil, 
gods and devils, reward and punishment, falling from grace and 
attempts at redemption, and even deluge and immaculate concep- 
tion. It is well, however, to realize that most myths and traditions, 
if not all of them, have undergone more or less modification 
through contact and influence with other and higher cultures, 
mainly as a result of commercial and missionary activities. It is, 
of course, virtually impossible to determine the extent of such 
modification. 


The Great Religious Philosophies 


We now turn from the myths of savage men to the tradition 
and history of the important religions of the world. Differences 
between the two groups appear significant or not, according to 
one’s point of view. Certain it is that numerous concepts of 
mythology fail to show the definite contrasts that might be ex- 
pected when compared with traditions of those existing religions 
having their origins back in the mists of antiquity. Of the eight 
or ten religions which are outstanding because of number of 
adherents and persistence through time, space will permit con- 
sideration of only a selected few. 

China, which was old when Herodotus, 700 years before the 
Christian era, visited and wrote about it, can hardly be said to 
have a religion as such, for the mixture of mythology, Taoism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism is more in the nature of philosophy, 
from all of which one gleans but little on the subject of origin 
and antiquity. Taoism is extremely difficult for the occidental 
mind to grasp. To its adherents it is the unnameable, the origin 
of heaven and earth; the mother of all things, and was before 
the gods. It holds that all things are born of “being” and that 
being was born of “not being.” Buddhism will be referred to 
later.. The Confucian philosophy as it exists at present is sum- 
marized thus by Clarke,® in the Ten Great Religions: There 


‘is one highest ultimate principle of all existence—the Grand 


Extreme. This is absolutely immaterial, and the basis of the 


* James Freeman Clarke, Ten Great Religions: An Essay in Comparative Theology 
(Boston, 1880). 
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order of the universe. From this ultimate principle, operating 
from all eternity, come all animate and inanimate nature. 
Coming to India and Brahmanism, we find in the Rig Veda 
what has been characterized as the oldest and most striking 
account of creation. From the translation of this remarkable 
hymn by Muir,” we quote: “Then there was no entity or non- 
entity: no world, nor sky, ner naught above it. . . . Death was 
not, and therefore no immortality, nor distinction of day or night. 
But THAT ONE breathed calmly alone with Nature, her who is 
sustained within him. Other than Him, nothing existed... . 
This universe was . . . indistinguishable water; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was produced by the power of 
contemplation. . . . Who knows exactly, and who shall in this 
world declare whence and why this creation took place? The 
gods are subsequent to the production of this world; then who can 
know whence it proceeded, or whence this varied world arose, or 
whether it upholds [itself] or not? He who is the highest heaven 
is the ruler of this universe—he knows, or does net know.” 
Buddhism, in a sense the offspring of Brahmanism, or rather 
Hinduism (the Vedas and Brahmanas) in the sixth century 
B. C., affords surprisingly little information on the origin and 
antiquity of man. Buddhism, as one writer (Clarke) sees it, 
may be summarized by the lament in Ecclesiastes “Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity.” He hints at the fatalistic attitude of the 
creed thus: “Everything goes round and round in a circle; 
nothing moves forward; there is nothing new under the sun.” 
While in Brahmanism, God is everything and man nothing, in 
the Buddhist system, man is everything, God nothing. While 
not denying God or the gods, Buddhism feels that they are 
unimportant. | 
The religious doctrines of Zoroaster, of the same general 
period, teach and emphasize creation, without being specific. 
Mohammedanism or Islam is sometimes spoken of as the 
only religion which has offered serious competition to Christianity, 
and as the only other which had its origin in the broad daylight 


7 William Muir, Life of Mahomet and History of Islam (London, 1858). 
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of history. Being even later in its inception than Christianity, it 
naturally partakes freely of the older creeds. A footnote in 
Sale’s translation of the Koran*® states that the Mohammedans 
believe that Adam, and the first humans, were created thus: The 
angel Azriel, after other angels had failed to carry out a similar 
command, was sent by God to fetch seven handfuls of earth from 
different depths and of different colors, from which God himself 
fashioned Adam, and then Eve, from Adam’s side. The different 
colors of earth were supposed to account for the different colored 
races of men. 

On the Islamic idea of creation, the Britannica says: “God 
created the world in six days, and set Adam in the garden of 
Paradise, but, tempted by Satan, Adam fell.” 

The Islamic tendency to think of God as lacking in solicitude 
for humans, is expressed in this perhaps not too sympathetic 
quotation from William G. Palgrave:* “Accordingly, when God 
—so runs the tradition—resolved to create the human race, he 
took into his hands a mass of earth, the same whence all mankind 
were to be formed, and in which they after a manner pre-existcd ; 
and, having then divided the clod into two equal portions, he 
threw the one-half into hell, saying ‘Those to eternal fire, and I 
care not;’ and projected the other half into heaven, adding, ‘and 
these to paradise, and I care not.’” 

An important source of information on this interesting sub- 
ject is contained in a series of clay tablets discovered early in 
the 18th century in the buried cities of Assyria. These bear 
Assyrian versions of the Creation and Flood, considered to be 
much older than the Hebrew versions. Even these are believed 
to be copies of older Assyrian tablets, their origin apparently 
extending back to 2500 B. C., when ancestors of the Jewish 
people migrated northward from Babylonia into Assyria and 
later into Palestine. On one of these tablets it is recorded that 
the lord Murduk “fixed the year; he appointed the limits thereof. 
He set up for the twelve months three stars apiece. He gave 
the Moon God his brightness and committed the night to his care. 
"8 George Sale, The Koran (Philadelphia, 1833). 


®* William G. Palgrave, A Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia 
(London, 1866). 
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He set him for the government of the night, to determine the 
day, saying, at the beginning of the month, when thou riseth 
over the land, may thy horns project to limit six days. On the 
seventh day, make thyself like a crown,” etc. 

From these tablets, many believe, some five or six centuries 
before the Christian era, the book of Genesis was compiled. If 
this be true, as suggested by S. J. Shand in.a recent volume, 
Earth Lore, one may read the Hebrew creation saga from “an 
English copy of a Latin copy of a Greek copy of an Assyrian 
copy of a Chaldean copy of a tale told in Babylonia” far back 
in the mists of time. 

Since all are familiar with the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
carried forward into the Christian Bible, this need be accorded 
no further attention other than to recall that in connection there- 
with occurs the only specific attempt to fix a date for the creation. 
One James Usher,’® an Irish archbishop of the 17th Century, 
devised a chronology on which is based the popular assumption of 
circa 6,000 as the age of the earth and of man. Either Usher 
or his associates suggested the specific date of 4004 B. C. for the 
creation, presumably basing his calculations on the combined ages 
of the patriarchs, from Adam upward to a point where contact 
with some historic date was reached. With no intention of ir- 
reverence, one may say that this suggests a sort of “tree-ring” 
chronology, such as employed by Professor Andrew E. Douglass 
in dating the prehistoric ruins of the arid Southwest. Usher’s 
thesis is elaborated by Trattner '* as follows: “In the Seventeenth 
century it was possible for the Rev. Dr. John Lightfoot, Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, to declare that ‘man was created by the 


Trinity on October 23, 4004 B. C., at nine o’clock in the morning’. 


Some Beliefs of Classical Scholars 


Since more space than originally was intended has been 
accorded primitive mythology and religious records in the belief 
that some slight additional understanding thereof might be of 


» {une Usher, Anales Veteris et Novi Testamente (n. p., 1654). 
aa est R. Trattner, Architects of Ideas (New York, 1958). 
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interest and value, reference to classical lay writers must be 
curtailed. Herodotus (5th century B. C.), known widely as the 
father of history, is equally the father of anthropology, and while 
he writes freely on the manners and customs of various peoples, 
he has little to say about human origin and antiquity. The Roman 
Lucretius, however, in De Rerum Natura, concerns himself 
definitely with the origin of man and the development of his 
civilization. Contenting himself with mere mention of heaven, as 
an abstraction, and with little more as to spiritual concepts, he 
accords all credit for all life on earth to Mother Earth herself. 
In the beginning, he says, appeared “‘all kinds of herbage and 
verdant sheen” to be followed by the lower orders of animal 
creatures and eventually by man. Mother Earth, in conjunction 
with the ether, the sun’s heat and moisture were sufficient, he 
believed, to account for all life. His explanation exhibits a sur- 
prising correspondence to early scientific speculations, and is 
decidedly materialistic in its nature. 

It is generally known that the Romans derived much of their 
philosophy directly from the Greeks, a fact not only admitted by 
Lucretius, but reflected in the Satires of Horace. Greek concep- 
tion of human natural history, voiced by Aeschylus in the fifth 
century, B. C., was widely prevalent before the Christian era, 
with the arrival of which it gradually was replaced by the Mosaic 
conception of special creation. One could quote interestingly 
from the many subsequent early writers to whom this intriguing 
subject has appealed. 

From this hurried review of a complex of which a single 
theme—mythology—has inspired a series of twelve massive 
tomes,’* we may now assume to summarize the results. These 
can hardly be considered as negative, since there is at least a 
great body of opinion, conflicting though it be, and one definite 
date posited for human origin. lt may be assumed that Adam 
has been definitely placed, and that, like peoples of today, he 
belonged to genus Homo sapiens. Whether or not Adam’s 
ancestors have been found or ever will be found, remains to be 


cee” * Cnr aad Gon ©. ttm, oh, Sty of 4 Sen Gee 
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considered. Waiving the fact that humans could hardly be ex- 
pected to remain satisfied with knowing so little of their own 
kind, it is equally evident that human curiosity will not be 
allayed so long as there remains one stone unturned. And so 
the writer takes it upon himself to answer the query proposed 
at the beginning of this paper, and to decide that there is justifica- 
tion for further research into the origin and antiquity of the 
human race. 

During primitive times and to a lesser degree up to the 
present, men have been content to accept or have been coerced 
into accepting explanations of human origin and antiquity by the 
religious philosophies under which they lived. To doubt these 
precepts was equivalent to social and religious ostracism. It had 
become traditional to accept orthodoxy without question. At least, 
this was true of the masses, although the individual gt times may 
have thought differently. 

Such was the state of affairs through whatever ages man has 
lived upon the earth until comparatively recent times. When 
logical thinking and scientific skepticism had gathered sufficient 
momentum that it no longer was necessarily heretical to question 
this or that philosophy, there began to emerge a different perspec- 
tive of man, his origin and nature. Just as knowledge of human 
anatomy was delayed by traditional inviolability of the human 
body, so, to an even greater extent and for similar reasons, was 
knowledge of man’s origin and antiquity delayed. 


The Anthropological Evidences 


This brings us without further ado to the current wide- 
spread scientific search for Adam’s ancestors, through the methods 
and disciplines of anthropology; to what perhaps may be termed 
the evolutionary origin and development of human kind. Although 
anthropology as such is hardly more than 100 years old, its litera- 
ture already has assumed impressive proportions. When this 
writer began his modest connection with archaeological activity, a 
little more than a quarter-century ago, there was a dearth of 
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dependable literature because not a great deal had been accom- 
plished. At that time one could deliver an address on prehistoric 
man without needing to know much of his subject. There was 
little danger of question on the part of his audience. All this has 
changed. Nowadays most lay readers are familiar with one or 
another of the standard contributions—MacCurdy’s monumenta: 
work, Human Origins,‘* Osborn’s Men of the Old Stone Age, 
and Burkitt’s Prehistory,’* to mention only a few. 


Archaeological Approach to the Problem 


From these scholarly sources one might easily have prepared 
a technical presentation with awesome and mouth-filling polysyl- 
lables. The writer choses however, to serve simply as a reporter 
—a committee of one—for his readers. He must resist the temp- 
tation to go into details on this most romantic theme, and must 
remember that the sole objective of this discussion has to do with 
the origin and antiquity of—ourselves. 

Throughout the recent and comparatively short Age of Iron, 
men have noticed and wondered about fossils embedded in the 
rock, and strange implements of flint and stone scattered here 
and there. With the exception of the occasional-observer, these 
have been accepted as natural or supernatural phenomena. ‘To 
this day, ancient stone hatchets found in Ireland often are con- 
sidered by peasants to be thunderstcnes, fallen from the skies 
during storms, while flint arrow-points in remote parts of Scot- 
land are known as “Elfs’ arrows.” One Olaf Worm, an early 
Danish authority on the antiquities of his time, wrote in Museum 
Wormianum, in 1655, that the “thunderstones” were supposed to 
have fallen with lightning from the sky. To the suggestion that 
they might be only petrified iron axes, he replied that people who 
could be trusted had picked them up where lightning had struck! 
Another writer, Thorlacius. in a paper entitled “Thor and his 
Hammer,” written as late as 1802, believed they were symbols 


13 George Ms ——-*, | 2 ae Origins OF (New York, 1926). 


& Miles’ G. Becki a Study of Ear New York, 1916). and the Medi 
les y ultures in Eur - 
terranean Basin CEondon" mi » The Old Stone Age: A Study. of Palaeolithic 
Times an 1933) 
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of weapons employed by the god of thunder in chasing and de- 
stroying evil spirits and dangerous giants. They couldn’t be actual 

tools, he explained, because tools had been made of metal from 

earliest times. Strange and incredible? Well, it may seem so; 

yet similar opinions still may be found right here in the United 

States, in the year 1944. 

Of the occasional exceptions to this common credulity, one 
may refer to Lucretius, first century B. C., who wrote: ‘The 
earliest weapons were the hands, nails and teeth; then came stones 
and clubs.” Mahudel, in 1734, argued that the thunderstones 
were the predecessors cf metal tools, a thesis to which the F'rench- 
man Gouget fully subscribed. Bishop Littletori, however, voiced 
this minority sentiment most confidently when, in 1766, he wrote, 
“There is not the least doubt of these stone implements having 
been fabricated in the earliest times, and by barbarous people, 
before the use of iron or other metal was known.” Just so short 
were the racial memories of early civilized peoples; although they 
had used stone tools throughout the ages, they had quickly 
forgotten. 

But racial memories were being jogged. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century a Danish Commission was authorized 
to investigate Scandinavian antiquities. Out of this, mainly 
through one Christian J. Thomsen, emerged the first scientific 
recognition of the significance of these ancient relics, and the first 
chronological scheme, 1836, for classifying human cultufe—the 
Age of Iron, the Age of Bronze, and the Age of Stone. This 
classification still obtains, although the Stone Age now is divided 
into Neolithic and Paleolithic, with the latter subdivided into 
upper, middle and lower. 

Numerous factors thenceforth contributed to the impetus 
toward serious consideration of the relics of ancient man. Arrival 
of the Industrial Age, of which the public first became conscious 
through the Crystal Palace Exposition in 1851, brought machinery 
to supplement manual effort. Building and construction, highway 

improvement and other large-scale activities resulted in excava- 
tion, grading, leveling and gravel deposit exploitation, with result- 
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ing numerous exhumations of human skeletons and minor relics, 
Darwin’s writings, coming a bit later, was but one more spur to 
the already feverish interest in human antecedents. So, the chase 
was on. 

We may now inquire as to the evidences with which the 
nascent anthropological method was to concern itself, and the 
techniques which were to be employed. The material evidences 
of ancient man comprise the sites where he lived and worked, his 
implements, utensils and ornaments, of decay-resisting substances, 
and his skeletal remains. These may survive in any situation, 
where natural and other agencies have not disturbed or eradicated 
them, but principally in caves and rock shelters, in glacial and 
river terrace gravels and at the bottom of lakes. The task of the 
archaeologist has been to discover these and, through his own 
capabilities, or by calling in other specialists, to identify and 
interpret his finds, and to determine their sequence in human 
existence and their age. The competent archaeologist has no 
difficulty in identifying and interpreting his minor relics. ‘The 
physical anthropologist, the anatomist and the paleontologist may 
need to consult together to determine as to whether skeletal ma- 
terial represents a modern type of man or whether it pertains 
to a biologically distinct species. The geologist must determine the 
age of the site or deposit in which both occur. While geology is 
the archaeologist’s main dependence in dating his finds, an aid 
of equal value, perhaps, where it is present, is what is termed 
stratigraphy. Where more than one people or culture group has 
occupied a site at successive periods, obviously the evidences of 
such occupancy are recorded in the accumulation of debris, dust 
and other accretions from various causes. These occupancy strata 
naturally indicate sequence and, since, in western Europe, they 
usually occur in the same order, they afford not only a culture 
scale but have a definite significance in the matter of age. 

At this point it should be recognized that our discussion has 
to do mainly with western Europe and that its apex lies in southern 
France, where the story of human development is more strikingly 
recorded than elsewhere, in so far as is known at the present 
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time. From this nuclear area in western Europe, the criteria of 
most of the assumed cultural and biological classifications in 
France may be traced more or less definitely throughout the old 
world. In America there are as yet no definite proofs of other 
than Neolithic man. Several developments, however, such as the 
finding of evidences of the so-called Folsom Man in the American 
Southwest, and of somewhat analogous discoveries elsewhere, bid 
fair to push back the curtain of human occupancy in the New 
World—no one assumes to say as yet just how far. For the 
present purpose, however, America holds nothing of immediate 
importance, and so we turn our attention to western Europe. 

From the time of those initial discoveries and speculations, 
referred to a bit ago, scores of scientists, particularly in France, 
have pursued the quest with unflagging enthusiasm. Such names 
as Lartet, Comment, Capitan and Breuil in France; Rotot in 
Belgium; Weidenreich in Germany; Keith, Moir, Dawson and 
Burkitt in England ; and Osborn, MacCurdy, Hrdlicka and Hooten 
in America, always will be associated with the enactment of this 
great man hunt. 


An Improvised Time Schedule 


As a short cut to what we wish to consider from this bewilder- 
ing complex of human life upon the earth, the writer asks you to 
picture so simple a thing as a common foot rule, of 12 inches. 
This, he trusts, will enable the reader to visualize the sequence 
of human cultures from the present backward through the past, 
their relative relationship one to another and, at the end, some idea 
of their age. 

Holding the foot rule vertical with the I-inch mark upward, 
the first % inch represents recent time, geologically known as 
Holocene or post-glacial. Within this 14 inch, on the basis of 
relative lapse of time, we must place the present, with its so-called 
civilization ; immediately below, the Bronze Age, and from this 
extending downward to the ™% inch line, the Neolithic or New 
Stone Age, to which supposedly all American aborigines belong. 
With this first quarter-inch, we have no further concern, and so 
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we turn our attention to more remote times. Draw a heavy 
black line horizontally at the %4 inch mark. 

The remainder of the 12-inch rule—1134 inches—may be 
considered as representing the so-called Pleistocene Age or, in 
common terms, the ice or glacial age. Geologists tell that dur- 
ing this vast period the northern portions of the continents were 
covered by successive glacial invasions with corresponding inter- 
glacial periods, the former more or less frigid and the latter more 
temperate. Archaeologically, this Pleistocene Age is divided into 
Upper, Middle and Lower Paleolithic. A brief glimpse of each 
of these, in descending order, will be helpful. 

The Upper Paleolithic comprises three distinct civilizations— 
the Magdalenian, the Solutrean and the Aurignacian—taking their 
names from locations in France where their type stations are 
situated. The era was a time of intense cold, with tundra-and 
steppe conditions prevailing, with their characteristic fauna— 
reindeer, mammoth, wooly rhinoceros, muskox, wild horses, wild 
cattle, bison and stag. The three cultures were widely distributed 
over western Europe, extending eastward toward and possibly 
into Asia, and indefinitely beyond the Mediterranean into north 
Africa. Such of their material cultures as have survived the 
ravages of time comprise a surprising array of implements, orna- 
ments and objects of art in stone, flint and bone, while to the 
Aurignacians and Magdalenians are to be credited the inspiring 
array of polychrome murals, sculptures, engravings and paintings 
in the caverns of France, Spain and adjacent regions. The Solu- 
treans, strangely enough, although wedged in between these two 
artistic peoples, had but little art. They had, however, developed 
the techniques of working flint to a degree of perfection not 
shared by either their predecessors or their successors. The latter 
two have much in common, with the Magdalenian possibly directly 
developed from the earlier Aurignacian, which are believed to 
have migrated from North Africa into western Europe. The 
Solutreans are supposed to have come into the region from 
eastern Europe or possibly originally from Asia, and to have 
intruded themselves into the Aurignacian-Magdalenian develop- 
ment. 
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Hundreds of Upper Paleolithic stations, mostly in caves and 
caverns, have been located and explored, and have yielded a 
wealth not only of material evidences of their occupants, but aiso 
of skeletal material as well. While of general occurrence through 
western Europe, a maximum number of these ancient habitation 
sites center in and around the village of Les Eyzies, in the 
Dordogne, France. Here is the classic shelter known as Cro- 
Magnon, which yielded five individual skeletons of the Aurig- 
nacian, from which the Upper Paleolithic people sometimes are 
known as Cro-Magnon. Here also are the caverns of Cap Blanc, 
Combarelles, Les Eyzies, Laugeries Hautg and Basse, and numer- 
ous others. A few years ago the writer visited these, and many 
others, and was accorded the pleasure of digging and removing 
with his own hands some of these records of man of long ago. 
Imagine his reaction, after having known these classic sites only 
from the literature, to find himself actually in their midst! 

It seems almost sacrilege to refer thus lightly and inade- 
quately to so important an era of human life; but remembering 
the limited objective we shall merely mention, before delving 
farther back into the past, that men of the Upper Paleolithic, 
physically, were not much if any different from men of today. 
They belonged to the genus Homo, to the species Homo sapiens, 
to which all living peoples in their several varieties pertain. 

We pass now to the Middle Paleolithic, represented by a 
single people known as Mousterian (from Moustier, France), 
and to a different picture. Again, the same inhospitable climate 
incident to the glacial age prevailed, with occasional milder in- 
tervals; and a tremendously long stretch of time. The animal 
life is much the same as in the Upper Paleolithic. The Mousterian 
race was widely distributed, their habitation sites, mostly in caves 
and shelters, being found from Britain across Europe into Asia 
Minor, and in North Africa. The nucleus of their occupancy 
again was in France. There is little art in the Mousterian; only 
a crude development of flint and stone, with the flint hand-axe, 
or coup-de-poing, the most pretentious; yet they managed to kill 
the mammoth, wild horse, reindeer and other large mammals, on 
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which they were dependent for food, in surprisingly large num- 
bers. Because of. the rigorous climate, they lived almost wholly 
in caves and shelters. 

One of the earlier discoveries of the skeletal remains of 
Mousterian man was at Gibraltar, in 1848; however, it is from a 
similar find at Neanderthal, Germany, in 1856, that the race 
usually is referred to as Neanderthal Man. Among a score or 
more of subsequent discoveries is that at Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
France, in 1908, which consisted of a complete fossilized human 
skeleton. This was an intentional burial, within a small cave, and 
was accompanied by chagacteristic flint implements of the Mous- 
terian race. Neanderthal Man is supposed to be the latest of sev- 
eral extinct species of humans, immediately preceding Cro-Mag- 
non and modern man. 

The Lower Paleolithic comprises three distinct cultures—the 
Acheulean, the Chellean and the Pre-Chellean, all of which for 
the present purpose may be considered as a unit. Their distribu- 
tion was concentrated in western Europe, but scattering evidences 
are believed to occur in almost every part of the Old World. 
The period of their occupancy was very long—perhaps longer 
than that of all their Pleistocene successors combined. Within 
the river terraces, in and beneath glacial deposits, the industrial 
remains of Lower Paleolithic man are found throughout the 
broad area of his occupancy. These mostly are rude stones and 
flint implements, the most obvious of which is the flint hand-axe. 
When we come to seek the skeletal remains of these cultures, 
however, we have a different story. 

lust as history becomes less informative as it reaches back- 
ward in time, so also do the records of archaeology. Relics of 
flint and stone, being well-nigh imperishable, persist, but skeletal 
remains, since human bones are preserved for great lengths of time 
only when some happy combination of conditions obtains, neces- 
sarily become scarcer with the lapse of time. Again, the more 
primitive cultures were less likely to bury their dead, much to the 
archaeologist’s regret. Because of these factors, it is impossible 
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up to the present to identify definitely Lower Paleolithic skeletal 
remains, although certain of the numerous fossil bones,” to be 
referred to presently, must pertain thereto. 


Humans of the Remote Past 


Although we now have reached the bottom of the hypothetical 
foot-rule, within the scope of which falls the human race as it 
actually is known, we may add an additional tentative 12 inches 
to represent the upper portion of the ancient geological Tertiary 
time period. We shall pause here just long enough to recall that 
toward the close of the Tertiary there apparently existed in Britain, 
Belgium and elsewhere on the Continent, what is known as 
Eolithic, or Dawn Man. Little is known of the Dawn Man aside 
from the discovery of rude occupancy levels or floors, deeply 
buried, together with crude hammerstones and flint implements, 
hardly distinguishable from natural objects. 

We now have accorded a bow of recognition to humans back 
through the ages to a point where skeletal remains and relics of 
material culture no longer enable us to identify man definitely as 
falling into one or another of the recognized categories. We may, 
however, at least extend a polite nod to some others of the denizens 
of that nether world, some of whom still await their credentials 
as members of the human family. During the past two or three 
decades numerous fossil human remains have been found, some 
of which presumably pertain to Lower Paleolithic peoples, while 
others appear to be even earlier than the recognized types. 

Merely as an outline ard as a possible incentive to the reader 
to investigate more fully the evidences of the existence of very 
early man, a brief summary of the more important skeletal dis- 
coveries is offered at this time. 

Beginning with the most primitive human type so far recog- 
nized, there are two closely related groups—the Man of Java, 
from the Island of Java, and Peking Man, from the adjacent 
mainland, near Peking, China. 

The first evidences of Java Man, consisting only of a strongly 
anthropoid skull cap and some minor bones, was discovered as 
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early as 1892, and attracted world-wide attention. Scientists were 
hesitant in basing definite determinations on such scant evidence, 
but, in succeeding years, additional remains, representing at least 
five individuals, both male and female, have been found. This 
makes possible a definite reconstruction of the physical character 
of the Old Man of Java. 

Peking Man first came to the attention of students of pre- 
historic man in 1927 when, in a consolidated deposit representing 
the debris of an ancient cave, human skeletal parts were found. 
Since then additional discoveries bring the total number of in- 
dividuals represented to upward of forty. 

These two types of primitive humans, equally ancient and 
closely related, are described as follows: Medium stature, upright, 
not so different from modern man as tc body; but skull very 
primitive, small brain, receding forehead, heavy projecting brows 
and jaws, teeth resembling those of the great apes more than 
those of humans. 

Perhaps the next in order, from the standpoint of physical 
evolution, is the so-called Homo soloensis, found in Java in 1932. 
This discovery comprised ten or more individuals which, in the 
opinion of some authorities, are direct descendants from Java 
Man and Peking Man of the same general region. 

In 1921 there was exhumed in South Africa what is known 
as the Rhodesian man, described at the time as exceeding in size 
of face and upper jaw all previously known human types. This 
is accepted by some authorities as slightly more advanced than 
Homo soloensis. 

We already have considered Neanderthal Man, who appears 
to have been the next in the ascending order of physical evolution 
toward Homo sapiens who, as Cro-Magnon Man, appears in the 
Upper Paleolithic. There are, however, numerous other im- 
portant discoveries of fossil human remains which fall somewhere 
within the wide interval separating modern man and Neanderthal 
Man, and in some instances perhaps in the period preceding 
Neanderthal. On the slope of Mt. Carmel, Palestine, in 1932, a 
group of Neanderthal-like skeletons were found embedded in a 
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stony formation; similar remains are reported from Kafzeh, 
Judea, and Steinheim, Germany—all with the strange association 
of primitive face and forehead, but with well-developed brain 
cases. Certain skeletal parts from Piltdown and Swanscomb, 
England, are either too fragmentary or the age of deposits in 
which they were found is too uncertain to admit of scientific 
agreement as to their significance. 


Summary of Archaeological Evidence 


With this brief survey of archaeological evidences, we may 
inquire as to just what specific light they shed on the actual 
origin and the antiquity of man. In so doing, two interdependent 
factors must be kept in mind—morphology, or the type of man 
represented by fossil skeletal remains; and chronology, the time 
sequence of the geological horizons in which they occur. Should 
these factors coincide, it would be logical to conclude that modern 
man has evolved systematically from some as yet unknown primi- 
tive stem, through successive types of humans as suggested above 
—Java-Peking Man, Homo soloensis, Homo Rhodesiensis, the 
widely distributed Neanderthal Man, Cro-Magnon Man, man of 
today. 

Unfortunately, the quest is not so simple. Morphology and 
chronology do not always coincide, and there are disturbing gaps 
in the sequence of physical human types. Such discrepancies per- 
haps are to be expected, and need not be too discouraging. The 
anthropological approach to the problem is very recent, and there 
has not been sufficient time for exhaustive investigation. Geology, 
equally concerned in solving the human puzzle, while more ma- 
ture, has not as yet exhausted its potentialities. Then, too, the 
vastness of elapsed time and the unbounded space attendant upon 
the human drama preclude an early solution of the puzzle. 

We may summarize by saying that authorities mostly agree 
that man has evolved from an ancient Prehominid (pre-human) 
phylum or stem, the base of which reaches backward perhaps a 
million years to the beginning of the Pliocene geological epoch. 
There is not, however, unanimity of opinion as regards several 
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important details of the evolutionary process. While most authori- 
ties are inclined to believe that the human ancestral stem is com- 
mon to all types of men who have lived upon the earth, there are 
others who insist on a separate, closely related and perhaps paral- 
lel stem for modern man. 

One school of thought believes that evolution connotes gradual 
and orderly development as a result of natural selection and sur- 
vival of the fittest, and that existing gaps in the sequence either 
may be closed by future research, or that evidence which would 
close them has been eradicated by time and the elements. . An- 
other school, recalling that not infrequently new types and va- 
rieties occur in nature through sudden sharp mutations, feel that 
such gaps as may exist are not important. These latter cite the 
evolution of the horse as an exceptionally complete fossil record, 
yet not without its blank intervals; the domestic dog, with its 
many breeds, all presumably springing from a common wild an- 
cestor; and certain mutations in plant life. Opponents of this 
thesis call attention to the instability of hybrid types and muta- 
tions and their tendency to revert to type. : 

From thé appended references to authoritative writers, the 
reader, if he is so inclined, may further indulge his interest in 
this intriguing subject. As representative of current reaction to 
the several schools of thought, we refer to the following: 

Dr. Franz Weidenreich,’* a recognized authority who per- 
sonally has studied most of the existing fossil skeletal remains, 
believes that these form a rather continuous line of evolution 
which begins with the Prehominids (Java and Peking Man) and 
ends with recent man. He thinks that men must have branched 
off very early from a common anthropoid-like stem which had 
already adopted an upright posture while brain case, jaws and 
dentition still retained their anthropoid characteristics. This in- 
terpretation of the evidence is widely held. 

That there is no scientific basis for rejection of the ascent of 
modern man from other human species, is the belief of a different 
school of thought. According to Dr. J. M. Gillette’? a widely 


%6 Sir Arthur Keith, The Antiquity of Stow _Shaoten, 1925); id., New Discoveries 
Relating to the t Antiquity of Man (New York, 

17], M. Gillette, “Ancestorless Man ‘the , Dilemma,” Scientific 
Monthly (Weshingten), LVI (1943), $33- 45. 
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accepted view of evolution as natural selection of successive gen- 
erations from a multitude of slightly varying forms, with few or 
no gaps, is not essential to a logical interpretation of human evolu- 
‘tion. A widely different view, he points out, admits of large 
mutations, or variations, from the preceding generation. Thus, 
he believes, from some early pithecan form sprang the man-like 
ape; from this in turn, ape-like man (Java, Peking) ; then came 
higher traditional humans, as Heidelberg, Neanderthal, Cro- 
Magnon and modern man. 

Still another interpretation insists that modern man could 
not have evolved from an earlier human, but that he sprang from 
a separate and distinct stem, extending backward at least to the 
Middle Pleistocene period. The surviving archaic Australian, 
chinless, with small skull, beetling brows and protruding face, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. W. Howells, may well be an early representa- 
tive of Homo sapiens—modern man. 

The title of this paper implies that Adam may have been 
blessed with ancestors. In the foregoing pages the writer has 
presented evidences pertinent to any inquiry into the matter, and 
has shown that scientific research in attempting to supplement 
traditional and historical accounts of the origin and antiquity 
of the human race. At this point, then, we may inquire, “Have 
Adam’s ancestors been found?” This query, in the very nature 
of the case, will be answered by both “yes” and “no.” Whether 
we accept the Hebraic credentials for Adam, as the very first man, 
or whether we choose to consider him as a generalized speculation 
of the poet-philosophers of old, will determine the decision. 

The anthropologist seeks evidence wherever it may be found, 
and attempts to interpret the same without prejudice or bias. On 
the basis of his investigations up to this time, he is likely to con- 
clude that humans of a vastly more primitive type than Adam, 
obviously Homo sapiens, lived upon the earth at a time vastly 
more remote than that proposed for the special creation of the 
world and of Adam. The layman, on the other hand, is equally 
entitled to his conviction for, after all, material evidences are not 
necessarily more real than spiritual ones. Thus we rest the query 
“Have Adam’s Ancestors been found?” 

















ADAM HURDUS AND THE SWEDENBORGIANS IN 
EARLY CINCINNATI 





By Ophia D. Smith 





Many volumes have been written about the hardships and 
accomplishments of pioneer preachers in the Western Country, 
Most of these, however, deal with men of orthodox faith. The 
Swedenborgians, equally self-sacrificing but unorthodox and mis- 
understood, have received little attention, because they were few 
in number. Yet they were people of influence—they were readers 
and thinkers and doers. In early Cincinnati, as in other places, 
the Swedenborgians were bitterly assailed as a religious society, 
but as citizens they were highly respected. 

The first disciple of Emanuel Swedenborg to settle in Cincin- 
nati was Adam Hurdus, a Manchester merchant. He met with a 
warm welcome in Cincinnati, because he was a man of some 
means and considerable business ability. At that time, in the 
spring of 1806, Hurdus had no thought of becoming a minister. 
He loved the truths of Swedenborg and he wanted to find religious 
companionship, but, primarily, he was intent upon earning a com- 
fortable living for his family. The life-story of this man is a 
peculiarly interesting one. In strange ways, Providence seemed 
to lead him toward his destiny—to become “the Father of Sweden- 
borgianism in the Old Northwest.” 

Adam Hurdus was born of a Catholic father and Protestant 
mother in the village of Copple, near Manchester, England, on 
April 16, 1760. According to the general custom, the boys of the 
family were reared in the father’s church, the girls in the mother’s. 
After the father’s death, however, the boys were confirmed in the 
Episcopalian faith of their mother and sisters. 

At an early age, Adam was apprenticed to a weaver in the 
village of Wigan. The weaver, a brutish drunkard, treated the lad 
so cruelly, he eventually ran away to seek other employment. 
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Work was hard to find, and the young boy lived in mortal fear of 
being returned to his master. Finally, in desperation, he enlisted 
as a private in the British army in 1777. 

The next year, he was sent with a body of recruits to Phila- 
delphia to join a regiment then engaged in fighting the colonists 
in the American Revolution. When they reached Philadelphia, 
they found that their regiment had moved on. Boldly they put 
up a French flag and sailed unmolested to join the British forces 
on Long Island. There they remained for several months before 
they were sent to the West Indies to fight the French. 

It was in the West Indies that Adam Hurdus began seriously 
to consider his spiritual state. One day, while manning a gun in 
an engagement between the British and French fleets, he looked 
up and saw a Bible on a shelf above his head. Opening the book, 
he read a passage from one of the Psalms that seemed to describe 
his situation exactly. All that day he stayed by the gun, reluctant 
to leave that Bible. His shipmates wondered why he would not 
Jeave his station after the battle was over; they did not know 
that he lacked the courage openly to read the Bible before irreligious 
associates. In spite of temptations and ungodly companions, 
young Hurdus continued to seek the verity that would satisfy his 
questing mind and heart. 

In the fall of 1781, Adam was captured by the French, and 
barely escaped death at the point of a bayonet. He was spared 
and taken to France as a prisoner. During the long months of 
imprisonment, he pondered the state of his soul! Back home in 
England, an Episcopalian minister, the Reverend John Clowes, was 
publishing the first English translation of Swedenborg’s The True 
Christian Religion, the second Swedenborgian work to be trans- 
lated into the English language. At that time, however, Hurdus 
had probably never heard of Swedenborg. 

Eventually, Hurdus was exchanged and sent back to England 
as a recruiting officer. On February 4, 1783, he married Hannah 
Smith of York. About the time Adam was discharged from the 
British army, he took his young bride to Manchester to live. 


1A. G. W. Carter, Address on the Life, Services, and Character of Adam Hurdus, 
The First Minister of the New Church West of the Alleghany Mountains (New York, 
1865), 1-12. A. G. W. Carter was a grandson of Adam Hurdus. 
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At Manchester, the preaching of John Clowes had created 
considerable interest in the Swedenborgian principles. In 1782, 
a printing society had been formed to publish the works of 
Swedenborg.? Strangely enough, Adam Hurdus took no part in 
the new faith, but joined the Methodists, because that society 
stressed heart-religion. 

It was while Hurdus was with the Methodists that his interest 
in Swedenborg was awakened. John Wesley had savagely at- 
tacked the writings of Swedenborg in the Arminian Magazine. 
Curious to know what manner of man could arouse Wesley to 
such a ferocious attack, Hurdus began to read Swedenborg. As 
he read, he became convinced that Emanuel Swedenborg possessed 
the Truth. 

Hurdus then sat under the ministry of John Clowes at St. 
John’s. Much as he liked the preaching of Clowes, however, it 
disturbed him to hear the New Doctrines preached in the Old 
Church.* Eager to worship in a house devoted exclusively to 
New Church Doctrines, he helped to raise the funds that built the 
New Jerusalem Church in Peter Street in 1793. 

In 1799, Hurdus formed a business connection with Thomas 
Ollivant. They had a large factory, seven stories high, in which 
they manufactured nearly every kind of dry goods. After a few 
years of prosperity, a devastating fire deprived Hurdus of the 
greater part of his wealth. In his distress, he remembered Amer- 
ica, the fair land he had seen as a British soldier. In April, 1804, 
he, with his eldest son Thomas, took the goods he had salvaged 
from the fire and sailed for Philadelphia. Upon his arrival there, 
he took a dwelling-and-store house on Arch Street near the 
Delaware River. The next year his wife and children came from 
England to join him.‘ 

Hurdus was lonely and unhappy in Philadelphia. Only a few 

? James Speirs, “The Planting of the New Church in England,” L Mercer, 
bi] New Jerusalem in the World’s Religious Congresses 1893 ‘ckinnon i894)" 
* The term “Old Church” refers to churches of all beliefs other than Swedenbor- 
ian. Followers of Swedenborg called themselves the New Church, which they be- 
ieved would su le the Old. They believed that a New Dispensation had been 
revealed to Swedenborg, and for that reason called themselves the Church of the New 


Jerusalem or New Church. 
* Carter, Address, 12-20. 
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receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines were to be found there,° 
and, doubtless, it was hard to compete with the Quakers in busi- 
ness. Hurdus’ limited circle of friends and acquaintances in 
Philadelphia, however, included such able citizens as Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Morris, Daniel Thuun, Thomas Smith, Francis 
Bailey, and Philip Freneau.® Francis Bailey, editor of the Free- 
man’s Journal and printer to the state of Pennsylvania, had pub- 
lished in 1787 A Summary of the Heavenly Doctrines; two years 
later he had published Swedenborg’s The True Christian Religion, 
numbering among his subscribers Benjamin Franklin and Robert 
Morris. Hurdus, in after years, had reason to bless the descend- 
ants of Francis Bailey and their conjugal partners, who contributed 
so largely to the New Church and the intellectual life of early 
Cincinnati. 

A few stimulating companions failed to hold Adam Hurdus 
in Philadelphia. Not long after his family arrived in America, 
he decided to go on to the busy river town of Pittsburgh. In 
covered wagons, drawn by six-horse teams, the Hurdus family 
with their goods made the long hard trip over the mountains. The 
rough river town did not appeal to Hurdus. He soon packed his 
goods onto a keelboat and with his family floated down the Ohio 
to Cincinnati. Rumors that “a rich old Englishman” was coming 
down the river, had spread through the village of Cincinnati, and 
when Hurdus did arrive on April 7, 1806, many of the more sub- 
stantial citizens were at the wharf to welcome him.” 

Hurdus soon procured a respectable house on Main Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth, for his family and his goods, and set 
up a dry goods business. The Cincinnati Liberty Hall announced 
on April 21, 1806, that Adam Hurdus was opening “the house 
lately occupied by Henry Ewing as a Tavern in Main street, 
opposite the Court House,” and that he would sell “very cheap for 
ready money,” “a great variety of DRY GOODS.” 

On May 12, the same newspaper announced that Adam 


tA Swedenborgian Society was not or in Philadelphia until 1815. 
° Freneau’s poem entitled On the ee Emanuel ee eg Universal 
T Thee first ap gee in Francis Bailey’s Freeman’s Journal, October 4, 1786. Ednah 
Silver, Sketches of the New Church in America on a Background of Civic and 
Social Life (Boston, 1920), 16-20, 24. 
™ Carter, Address, 20-2 ; 
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Hurdus had “just opened a large and elegant assortment of striped 
and plain nankeens; fringes, line, tassels, and lace for bed and 
window curtains; fashionable and seasonable vest patterns’ from 
the manufactories of Manchester’—also “a handsome assortment 
of jewelry and brassware from Birmingham,” and “‘cut nails &c” 
which would be “sold at very reduced prices for cash.” 


Soon Hurdus began to seek believers in the Church of the 
New Jerusalem. None were to be found, except Daniel Thuun, 
who happened to be in town on business. Thuun was a Philadel- 
phia merchant who was such an ardent Swedenborgian that he 
had copied gratuitously the manuscript of the Reverend William 
Hill’s English translation of Swedenborg’s Apocalypsis Explicata. 
He had feared the precious manuscript might be lost at sea while 
on the way from America to the London publisher.’ Daniel 
Thuun told Hurdus of Thomas Newport,® a New Churchman who 
lived about four miles beyond the new town of Lebanon, Ohio. 
The two men went to see Newport, whom they found to be “a 
jewel of the first water.” '° 


After making this new acquaintance, Hurdus decided to give 
up his business in Cincinnati and buy a farm in Colerain Township. 
For three weeks, beginging on February 3, 1807, Hurdus adver- 
tised his goods for sale. Hurdus, with little knowledge of farm- 
ing in a wild and uncultivated country, found country life very 
unsatisfactory. He formed a friendship with a country neighbor, 


* Silver, Sketches, 16-20. Thuun later married Charlotte Eckstein, a granddaughter 
of Francis Bailey and daughter of Frederic Eckstein. Thuun was active in forming the 
Swedenborgian society in Philadelphia. Ibid., 24. f 

* Thomas Newport founded the first Swedenborgian society of Lebanon, Ohio, on 
January 4, 1812, under the name of the Turtle Creek Society, a society which had its 
unorganized beginnings in 1802. Newport founded the Western Association which 
was the forerunner Of the Western Convention. He was ordained in 1818 by his 
brother-in-law, the Reverend David Powers. Carrie Giles Carter, ed., The Life of 
Chauncey Giles as Told in His Diary and Correspondence (Boston, 1920), 92. 

Newport’s son Thomas “sowed much seed,’ “preaching at several different places 
every Sabbath, at a distance of more than twenty miles.’”’” The New-Lights and 
Methodists sometimes invited him to preach in their ‘‘meeting-houses, or other places 
of public worship.” Letter, Thomas Newport to the Convention of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, May 5, 1823, The New Jerusalem Missionary and Intellectual Re- 
pository (New York), I (1823). 

In the 1830’s, Thomas, junior, lived in Oxford, Ohio, where a few Sweden i 
met together informally for doctrinal discussions. Oxford was considered a field for 
Swedenborgian missionaries. 

2° Carter, Address, 22. 

41 Hurdus sold to merchants his British manufactured dry goods: “brass drawer 
handles, hinges, pendants and knobs, &c., a case of English joule and watches, be- 
sides other articles.”” He advertised his intention to remove to the country, and offered 
to exchange a part of his goods for other property. Cincinnati Liberty Hall. 
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however, that paid rich dividends as long as he lived. This friend 
was Ogden Ross, whom Hurdus turned to the Swedenborgian 
faith, and who became one of the most zealous and influential 
Swedenborgians in this region. 

In 1808, Adam Hurdus returned to Cincinnati and set up a 

small factory on Sycamore Street for spinning cotton and for the 
manufacture of various kinds of cotton goods. He formed a 
partnership with Martin Baum,” one of Cincinnati's wealthiest 
and most progressive citizens. On December 31, 1808, Matilda, 
Adam’s eldest daughter, married an enterprising young man named 
Ephraim Carter. Not long after the wedding, young Carter 
bought Martin Baum’s interest in the business and ran the factory 
under the name of Hurdus & Carter until 1814. On May 3, 1814, 
through the Cincinnati Liberty Hall, the firm offered for sale: 
all the cotton spinning machinery now in complete operation, late Baum’s 
Long’s and Hurdus’s Factory, Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, consisting of 
two carding engines; four heads of Doubling Machinery, four heads of 
roving do., two mules of two or four spindles, with all the apparatus for 
carrying on the factory in a complete manner. The partnership of Hurdus & 
Carter now being closed, a very advantageous purchase may be made as the 
difficulty of procuring machinery at this time is almost insurmountable, and 
the machinery with a horse and two mules to work it are to be bought 
cheap. Any person applying at the Factory may view the machinery and 
know the terms. 
Ephraim, relieved of the factory, went into the mercantile busi- 
ness the next year, on Main Street, “opposite the lower pump.” 
Hurdus turned his attention to his dry goods business and organ- 
building.** 

About the time that Hurdus set up his factory on Sycamore 
Street (1808), he began to hold religious services in his own 
home. Adam had four sons and four daughters, and he was 
anxious that they should not be exposed to erroneous doctrines. 
Strangers were invited, but never urged, to attend the services in 
the Hurdus home. The liturgy ** was so much like that of the 


12 Martin Baum built the house on Pike Street that is now the Taft Museum. 
43 Carter, Address, 25; Cincinnati Western Spy, Aug. 8, 1815. 
a6 The f first New-Church yom issued in America contained a Calendar for daily 


Scriptural reading, Prayers, a C Catechism, Forms for the Administration of the 
Sacraments and Hymns by the Rev. Joseph Proud. It was a reprint of the a 
Established Church Liturgy, except that the prayers were for the American mt 
instead of the English king. Silver, Sketches, 41. 
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Episcopal Church, Episcopalians felt perfectly at home in the 
Swedenborgian service. 

In order to enrich the service, Hurdus built a parlor organ, 
the first organ ever built in Cincinnati. One of the Hurdus boys 
played the hymns from a hymnal brought from Manchester. The 
organ attracted a great deal of attention, of course. Even the 
Indians, loitering about the streets, were attracted by the strange 
sounds coming from the home of Adam Hurdus. Many a Sunday 
service was attended by red men who sat quietly through the entire 
service just to hear the organ played.’® 

During the course of his lifetime, Adam Hurdus built many 
organs. He built one for the New Jerusalem Temple in Cincin- 
nati, and one for the first Catholic church in that city, besides a 
number of others for Cincinnati churches and parlors. He had 
no competitor until 1825, when Israel Schooley, a piano-maker, 
arrived from Virginia. It is not known where or when Adam 
Hurdus learned to build organs, but it is known that he continued 
to build them even in his old age. His first organ was built at his 
factory at No. 127 Sycamore Street; in 1881 it was still in use 
in the village of Lockland.’* One of the Hurdus organs, now in 
the basement of the New Jerusalem Church at Oak and Winslow, 
once occupied a place of honor in the home of the late Franklin 
H. Lawson on Pike Street. Mrs. Cora Carter Kendall of Cincin- 
nati once owned an organ built by Adam Hurdus, her great- 
grandfather. It was made of cherry wood and had small gilded 
pipes.?” 

Adam Hurdus was a versatile person. He could spin and 
manufacture cotton, he could conduct a dry goods business, he 
could build organs, he could preach a Swedenborgian sermon, he 
was a good tailor and he could make fine furniture. A grand- 
father clock which he made before he came to America is now 
loaned to the Chicago Art Institute. A four-poster bed with 
pineapple-and-acanthus-leaf carving, made by Adam Hurdus, is 
still in the Hurdus family. 


a nn arte, Agioge, 2 
1° Charles 


. Greve, "Centennial aw of Cincinnati and Re eye Citizens 
(2 vols., Chicago, a. Bivens I, 919; * and Kate B. Ford, History of Cincinnati 
with Illustrations and hical a Cleveland, 1881), 249. 


- Ps Conversation with Mrs. Helen Ww. ichardson, great-granddaughter of Adam 
urdus. 
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After 1817, Hurdus must have devoted most of his time to 
organ building, for in that year his son, George, opened a dry 
goods store, and Adam’s name never again appeared as a merchant 
advertising in the Cincinnati newspapers.’* 

Adam Hurdus and his family were lovers of good literature, 
music, painting, the theater, or whatever contributed to the good 
life. Two of the Hurdus boys were members of the “Shellbark 
Theatre” in Cincinnati. They performed with their fellow- 
Thespians in a circus enclosure on Main Street below Fourth in 
1814. Joseph Hurdus, in addition to acting, had charge of all the 
scenery.?” 

By 1811, the religious exercises in the home of Adam Hurdus 
had generated enough interest to justify formal organization. In 
that year, Hurdus called together twenty-two receivers of the 
Swedenborgian Doctrines and organized the First New Jerusalem 
Society of Cincinnati, the first Swedenborgian society west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, the second in the United States. 

It was an intelligent and influential group of people who con- 
stituted this first Swedenborgian society in the Old Northwest. 
The members were Andrew Brannon, Matilda Carter,?° James and 
Margaret McMakin,** Mary and Clarissa Mennessier,?* John 


“ 1#*On September 24, 1817, the following announcement appeared in the Western 
py: 

GEORGE HURDUS 

New Goods 


Just received from Philadelphia, and is now opening on the hill, 
street—opposite the Presbyterian Church—first door below John S. Wallace 2 & 
Co., a general assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries . . . On Commis- 
sion, an assortment of woolen goods— 

Drab Cloth 

Dark mixt do. 

Brown do. 

Blue green and blue boching baize offered at cost and comiogs 
for cash or negotiable paper at 90 or Po days. Country merchants will do 
well to give him a call. 

1” Greve, Cincinnati, I, 468. 

® Matilda Hurdus Carter, ancestress of Dan Beard, the organizer of the Boy 

t movement in America. Dan’s father was James Beard, the painter, whose 4 
trait of Adam Hurdus, copied from a daguerreotype, now hangs in the New Jeru 
Church at Oak and Winslow. 

*t James McMakin was a weaver of linen, "~~ and cotton. He wove ‘“‘counter- 
panes, coverlids, bedtickens, jeans and twillin ng. d ny Hall” royal ribb, round topped cords 
and Dia of different fi "og yo ag all, April 1812. 

e head of the Mennessier Francis Mennessier, an exiled Parisian 
a. we came to Cincinnati from feeitipele as early as 1797. He expected to go 
into business, if “allum clay,” a clay impregnated with alum, could be found. Ap- 
parently, the clay was not found, for on September 14, 1799, the following an- 
nouncement appeared in the Western 
Francis Mennessier begs leave to ‘ine the public that he has opened 

a Coffee House in Cincinnati, at the foot of the hill on Main Street, 

where he proposes to retail the different kinds of liquors and all kinds of 
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Meredith, Samuel Pierson, Thomas and Ann Rawlins, Ogden 
Ross,?* Jacob Resor,* Benjamin Sampson, Charles and Hannah 
Sontagg,”® Nathan Sampson,” Solomon Smith,?? Ellen Harrison, 
Adam Hurdus and wife, Hannah, and children, James, George 
and Elizabeth. 

At the time that the First New Jerusalem Society of Cincin- 
nati was formally organized, Cincinnati was changing from a dirty 
little country village into a progressive town, through the initiative 
and enterprise of her people. The Swedenborgians contributed 
their full share of the leaders in art, literature, education, music, 
business enterprise and good citizenship. 

Five years after the organization of the First Society in Cin- 
cinnati, in the summer of 1816, Adam Hurdus made a trip East 
to buy goods for his store. Ever mindful of the welfare of his 
little congregation, Hurdus visited the city of Baltimore to confer 
with the Reverend John Hargrove. On July 29, Adam Hurdus 
was baptized and ordained into the ministry of the New Jerusalem 
Church by the Reverend Mr. Hargrove, founder of the first New 
Jerusalem Society in America (Baltimore, 1792).7* It is an inter- 





og > oy will ppauiy attend all to the Coffee House, which will 
2 o’clock P . until 9—His sign is Pegasus the bad Poet 

fallen ng — ground. 
also informs those gentlemen who desire to learn the FRENCH 

LANGUAGE, that he will commence school on Monday, the 23d inst. at 

this house and will teach every evening in the week, Saturday and Sunday 

excepted, from 6 o’clock P. M. until 9. 

By 1808, Mennessier was teachin young ladies that “elegant accomplishment,” 
the French lan age, four days a week—one hour in the morning and one in the 
afternoon—at the rate of two dollars a month. Young gentlemen were taught in 
the evening of the same days from candlelight until nine o’clock for $1.50 a month.— 
Cincinnati Liberty Hall, Oct. 1, 1808. 

One of the Mennessier daughters married George Jacob Beck, the first painter 
in Cincinnati. a came to Cincinnati in a company of scouts with Wayne’s army 
in 1792. He was poet and a translator of Greek and Latin authors, though his 
specialty was landscape painting. Mrs. Beck, too, was a talented painter. The Becks 

inted some of the most beautiful scenes of this part of the Ohio Valley. Mrs. 
k conducted a eye, school for young ladies in Cincinnati after her husband's 
death. Ford and F incinnati, 49, 53, 55. 
en Ross was twice a representative from Hamilton County to the lagieler 
ture a illicothe, Ohio. He was one of the first trustees of Miami University, 
member of the committee who selected and laid out the college town of Oxford, 
Ohio, | in 1810, and a member of the building committee for the Miami University. 

% Jacob Resor was a pioneer a agg the father of William, Reuben 
and Jacob Resor, iron founders. Hobart, Historical Record of the First New 
Jerusalem Church of Cincinnati we TS 1903), 

* Charles 4 By a German chemist junior partner in the firm of Allen & 
Sontagg, dealers in A 3 ue the father of William Sontagg, the eminent 
artist. Ford and Ford, Cincin Hobart, Historical Records, 5. 

%° Nathan Sampson was the yh dealer in fine glass ware and china, jewelry, 
etc. 

™ Not to be confused with Solomon Smith, the pioneer actor. 

* Carter, Address, 25, 26. Hurdus became an American citizen on June 28, 1815. 
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esting coincidence that Hurdus became an oe minister at 
the age of fifty-six, the age at which Swedenborg received his first 
revelation. 

In 1818, the legislature of Ohio passed an enabling act for 
the incorporation of “The First New Jerusalem Society in Cin- 
cinnati.”” The little group had long since outgrown the parlor of 
Adam Hurdus. They had met at the schoolhouse of Cornelius 
Wing for a time, and later at a school at the corner of Sixth and 
Lodge. The next year, the congregation hought a lot on the north 
side of Longworth or Centre Street, between Race and Elm. On 
it they raised a plain frame church, “with large pews, pulpit, and 
gallery for the organ and choir.” *° Adam Hurdus and his con- 
gregation were given considerable financial help by members of 
other churches. The Swedenborgians expressed their thanks pub- 
licly on May 29, 1819, in the Western Spy: 


The New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati respectfully acknowledge 
the kind assistance rendered by their fellow citizens, in the form of a sub- 
scription, towards the erection of a place of worship; and beg leave to 
notify their friends, that the subscription has been transferred to Mr. JOHN 
STOUT, who has undertaken the building, and will shortly give them a call. 

Until the new house is completed, public worship will in future be 
performed in the school room at the corner of Walnut and Fifth Streets. 

Daniel Roe *° described the new temple as large enough to 
hold 350 persons, and “plainly finished and painted white.” In 


the report of 1822, printed in the New Jerusalem Church Reposi- 


® Thid., 26; Cincinnati Commercial, April 8, 1867. 

* Daniel Roe was a lawyer who preached regularl at the new Jerusalem Temple. 
He was recording secretary of the Western Emigrant iety, a society that off to 
emigrants information, employment, and aid to the sick and unfortunate. Cincinnati 
ley Spy, quoted in United States Gazette (Philadelphia), May 24, 1817. 

oe had been in business in Lebanon as early as 1806, advertising in the Cincin- 
nati Livers Hall (June 9, 1806): “Dry goods, "ssounties ‘and hardware, just arrived 
from Baltimore. Also London pewter, spices, teas, and many other items.’ 

In 1823, Roe was defeated by James Foster, a Methodist, for the . of justice 
of the peace, which office he had held for three years. Sol Smith opined that ee 
lost the election because he was a Swedenborgian and a Free Mason. Independent 
Press, Feb. 6, 1823. 

Roe sometimes lectured at the Western Museum on such subjects as, “On the 
Operation of the Senses in the Formation of Character.’’ Cincinnati Republican, 
March 25, 1825. 

For Roe’s cy with the Haydn Society of Cincinnati, see Harry R. 
Stevens, “The H —, Society of Cincinnati, 1819-1824,’ Ohio State Archasdhagheai 
and H ee Gaereety Co (Columbus), LII (1943), 101-2, 110. 

y 1832, Roe h ed for dissolution of the pastoral relation between the o 

Pm church and himself. ~ went to Dayton to engage in the manufacture of silk 
He wove “upwards of fi silk handkerchiefs having commenced with the silk worm 
the egg.”” The machinery for winding, — doubling and twisting the silk 
was of his own invention. His silk was stron serviceable. Silk at that time 
was “a new and important domestic manufacture.” “Cindinnetl Gazette, Nov. 29, 1832. 
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tory (1817-1840), the Cincinnati church was reported as daily 
increasing, with seven baptisms lately celebrated in one day.™ 

A communication from the Cincinnati congregation to the 
General Convention of 1822 reported that that society was pros- 
pering “in the most perfect harmony and love, entertaining doc- 
trines and opinions amounting almost to unity.” And, “what 
[was] extremely pleasing, not the smallest tincture of the — 
[had] manifested itself amongst” the society. The communica- 
tion continued : 

On the last Lord’s day we had an addition of one member, who was 
baptized, and on Monday evening a further addition of seven. There are 
many more leaning on the posts of the gates which lead into the city; and 
no doubt will, ere long, enter in, and openly declare themselves on the 
Lord’s side. 

Our meetings continue to be well attended by the most intelligent part 

of our citizens, and the most solemn and earnest attention is given to our 
lectures. 
The Cincinnati society reported, also, the prosperity of the doc- 
trines in the society in Indiana, near Louisville, and that two 
Methodist preachers in that community were “reading with atten- 
tion and promise of benefit.” 

A New Church missionary reported to the Repository in June, 
1822, that Daniel Roe and Marcus Smith ** had assured him that 
the Cincinnati society had very encouraging prospects—that they 
had established a library containing nearly all the works of Sweden- 
borg for “the use of the members and interested ones.” The 
numbers 
who compose[d] this society, and the intelligence and zeal by which they 
[were] distinguished, render[ed] it by far the most promising of any other 
in the western country. It already form[ed] the centre of communication 
for most of the other societies in the west. 

. When the General Convention met at Baltimore in May, 1823, 
Daniel Roe wrote the Cincinnati report to that body. He stated 
that three sermons were preached each Sabbath, and no two by 

31 This report mentioned the spread of the New Church over the state of Ohio. 
Besides the societies at Steubenville, Lebanon and Cincinnati, ‘‘one very extraor- 
dinary missionary,’”’ Johnny Appleseed, was laboring hard enough “to put the most 
zealous members to blush.” 

32 Marcus Smith was a brother of Solomon Franklin Smith, pioneer actor—one_ of 


the ten Smith brothers in Cincinnati whose combined height equalled sixty feet, giving 
them the name of “the sixty-foot Smiths.’ 
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the same person. Roe preached in the morning, Adam Hurdus 
in the afternoon, and Oliver Lovell in the evening, none of the 
three receiving any material compensation for their services. 
Adam Hurdus was the only one of the three who had been or- 
dained “according to the generally approved custom.” Ten mem- 
bers had been recently added, and many more were about to join. 
There was much inquiry about the Doctrines “by the best part of 
our citizens.” The members of the society held meetings “two 
or three evenings every week, at the house of those most con- 
venient, at which familiar conversation on the Doctrines’ were 
held. All speakers spoke extemporaneously. 

In the same report, Roe mentioned a library of about one 
hundred New Church books. He stated that 
most of the members read considerably; the ministers of the old church 
[all churches other than Swedenborgian] read none; and of late they make 
but little opposition, though considerable secret means are used to prevent 
inquiry. Upon the whole, I can say, that our society is acknowledgly, by 
acquaintances and by strangers, who occasionally spend a few days amongst 
us, the happiest that is known to them. There are several other societies 
of the New Church in this State and Indiana. 

The members of the society at the time of its incorporation 
in 1818 were Anthony McKinney, Joseph Adams, Dudley and 
Hepza Andrews, Marston Allen,** Samuel Coombs, Ahab 
Capron,** Thomas Carter, Maria Hurdus, Joseph Hey, E. Johnson, 
Emma and Thomas Lawson,** Oliver and Clarissa Lovell, Stephen 
Peabody,® Daniel Roe, Giles and Amos Adams Richards,*” Josiah 


33 Marston Allen operated the Cincinnati Chemical Laboratory. He was one of the 
peneipel cy and creditors of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Ford and Ford, 
incinnati, 

Ahab Capron was a commission merchant of extensive business interests in early 
Cincinnati. He dealt in wool, machine cards, hardware, dry oh! etc., rl ae 
two doors south of Goodwin’s Inn. Cincinnati Western Spy, Janu 

* Thomas Lawson was the founder of Thomas Lawson & ae a" busi- 
ness is still in existence. Lawson was a worker in copper, tin, iron The Smif The 
i828, they Py hatters’ kettles, fullers’ yp hy ye In 
182 ey advertised fire grates for stone coal; also stoves “for ornam for 
cooking, entirely new patterns.” Cincinnati National Republican, — me 17, 1828. 
a ge y= y was a missionary of the New Jerusalem 


7 Giles and Amos , jie Richards were brothers hE sons of oS Sie 
Richards, an im + manufacturer of cotton cards. It was the 
Richards & Co. that George Washington mentioned in his diary in 1789. tam 


engaged in the cmaiuia business in Cincinnati, = a ey - ccounts for many of Ge 
larger eastern firms, including Samuel Slater & Co. ay pelt ~ = 

cotton mill on Toad Creek, a tributary of the Grea 

Smith, Life ant Times of Giles Richards (Columbus, toa 
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Smith,** George and Mary Sampson, Cloe Smith, Elizabeth Sharp, 
Marie Smith, Julia M. Sampson, Calvin Simpson, Daniel Stitt, 
Oliver Smith,®® John Scudder, Benjamin Wright, J. L. Williams, 
and Eliza and Sallie Wood. Silas Smith *’ and his wife Sarah 
joined the church in 18109. 

At least six of the famous “sixty-foot Smiths” were mem- 
bers of Adam Hurdus’ flock. Wright and Samuel came to Cin- 
cinnati in 1817, Samuel a lad of cnly fourteen. One of the ten 
tall brothers was Solomon Franklin Smith, familiarly known as 
Sol Smith. He was one of the most colorful pioneers.of the 
theater in the West. Sol was an ardent defender of the Sweden- 
borgian faith. In the winter of 1819-20, he clerked in one of 
his brothers’ stores at eight dollars a month, read law with Daniel 
Roe, took part in debating societies and religious gatherings, 
played the organ three times on Sunday and every Thursday eve- 
ning at the New Jerusalem Temple, and on two evenings a week 
conducted the New Jerusalem Singing Society, “teaching a whole 
lot of young New Jerusalemites the art of psalmody.”*! On 
July 4, 1822, he published the first issue of his Independent Press 
& Freedom’s Advocate, a Jacksonian Democratic organ. He was 
a young man of honest intentions and perhaps a bit more zeal than 
discretion, for he suffered bodily attack on more than one occasion 
by some indignant citizen offended by his caustic lines.** The 
paper was printed at the cost of much sacrifice and hard work, 
with only his brother Lemuel ** to help. Many a Sunday, Sol 


* Josiah Smith was one of the “sixty-foot Smiths.”” There is evidence to indicate 
that he migrated to Oxford, Ohio, and went into business there in the 1830’s, building 
himself a substantial brick house on Mulberry Street fg Church Street). 

‘ One of the “‘sixty-foot’”” Smiths, engaged in the mercantile business on Main 
Street. 
Silas Smith, one of the “‘sixty-foot Smiths,” was in the wholesale mercantile 
business in Cincinnati and Hamilton, Ohio. 
41Solomon Franklin Smith, Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Three Years Inter. with Anecdotal Sketches, etc. gm York, 1868), 22, 23. 
* When the Independent Press was revived by Sol’s brother Martin in 1826, an 
“introductory address” appeared on the front page of the first issue, giving a short 
history of the paper under Sol’s editorship. One stanza describes Sol’s impetuous spirit: 


° He was but young, as many might have guessed, 
When first he drove the quill—a mere child; 
And but of youthful ardor then possessed— 
A — = e and fearless, frank and wild. 


He all who transgr 

Thos coed laws which should not be defiled, 

ie hopes to mend them; but for this, th! 

They threatened hard to kill the imprudent youth. 
—June 24, 1826. 


*? Lemuel was the youngest of the ten brothers. He was a professional actor. 
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played the organ at the New Jerusalem Temple at the opening of 
the service which usually consisted of a hymn and two chants, then 
when “good old Adam Hurdus” launched forth on one of his long 
sermons, Sol slipped away to his printing officé to help “work off” 
the first side of the paper, returning with ink-stained hands to 
accompany “Strike the Cymbals, the Hallelujah Chorus, or some 
other stirring piece at the close of the service.” ** 

At the time that he was editing the /ndependent Press and 
acting as organist and choirmaster at the Temple, Sol Smith was 
managing the Globe Theatre and acting as secretary of the Haydn 
Society. As busy as he was, he found time to infuriate the 
“evangelical” ministers of the town by his writings. A typical 
editorial, which probably refers to a Sunday School celebration 
mentioned later in this article, appeared in his paper on November 
7, 1822: 

Should some poor ghost of the New Jerusalem Society chance to meet 
those of the three revered signers of a late letter, on the same shore, it is 
feared that Charon and his boatmen would have a troublesome time. . . . 
The mustachios and curling irons could be easily understood; but it is much 
questioned whether the old ferryman could be breught to comprehend our 
terms and notions of “Evangelical,” or admit such an excuse as legal author- 
ity, for the reverend Clergy to refuse to pass over in the same fare with the 
Swedenborgians. . . . The only distinctions he “regards” are the good 
and the bad. 

By November, 1823, Sol had brought out seventy-two pungent 
issues of his paper. By that time he had insulted so many people 
that he was insolvent and was obliged to sell out to the Cincinnati 
National Republican. In the issue of November 21, the National 
Republican printed Solomon Smith’s rather long valedictory, in 
which he paid his respects to friend and foe. To Joshua Lacy 
Wilson, Presbyterian divine and enemy of the Swedenborgian 
faith, he left this message: 


Parson Wilson—look well to your sheep—look sober on Sundays, and 
be particular not to let your lambs mix with the non-elected, unevangelical 
goats of the New Jerusalem flock. Also keep a strict watch over the 
theatre, and do all you can to starve the poor actors. 


“S. F, Smith, Theatre in the West, 26. 
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The valedictory was concluded with the advice to all readers “to 
live honestly, serve God, and take the newspapers.” 

What the Reverend Mr. Hurdus thought of his hot-headed 
organist is not on record. Hurdus wrought by love and reason, 
not by caustic wit and audacious speech. 

It is interesting to note the early educators of Cincinnati 
among the members of the New Jerusalem Church. The most 
outstanding were David Cathcart, the Misses Bailey, Frederic 
Eckstein, Alexander Kinmont and Milo G. Williams. 

David Cathcart was teaching in Cicinnati as early as 1810. 
In the 1820’s he was lending his schoolroom for evening debates 
upon such questions as, “Is there any book or books extant of as 
much importance to man as the Bible?” When the Swedenborgians 
established the Urbana (Ohio) University in 1852, Cathcart and 
his daughter Caroline went to teach in the new institution.*® 

The Misses Bailey were daughters of Francis Bailey of 
Philadelphia, the printer who had published the first Swedenborgian 
works in America. The Bailey sisters with their husbands and 
children carried their lamps of truth to many places. Abbie 
Bailey James and her husband, John James, contributed greatly 
to the establishment of the Urbana University. 

In January, 1824, the Misses Bailey announced that Frederic 
Eckstein would join them in conducting their young ladies’ semi- 
nary on Broadway between Market and Columbia streets. Eck- 
stein had married their sister, Jane, some years before and had 
been teaching for several years in Pennsylvania. A card in the 
Cincinnati National Republican apprized the public that “F. 
Eckstein” had lately been ‘‘one of the Academicians to the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and late Principal of the Harmony 
Seminary for the education of Young Ladies, &c.” Eckstein 
advocated “learning by rote” only “so far as . . . necessary for the 
cultivation of memory,” and. declared that his primary object 
would be “to elicit ideas, and to improve the understanding by 
explanation, illustration, questions and conversation.” The course 
of study was a liberal one for its time.** 


« Ford and Ford, Cincinnati, 174; Cincinnati Gazette, ed 6, 1822. 
See Cincinnati National Republican , January 16, 1824 
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Frederic Eckstein was a highly ingenious and intelligent 
artist, a skilful sculptor and a painter of some distinction. His 
father, John Eckstein, had been an artist at the court of Frederick 
the Great of Germany; John Eckstein had come to Philadelphia 
in 1790, already devoted to the Swedenborgian faith. Two years 
after Frederic Eckstein came to Cincinnati, he undertook to found 
an Academy of Fine Arts. Enthusiastic citizens subscribed lib- 
erally, on paper. In June, 1827, Eckstein hopefully announced 
that enough funds had been subscribed to commence the building 
immediately, and called a meeting of the subscribers at the school- 
room of Milo G. Williams to elect trustees in order that “a building 
committee and a treasurer, &c &c” might be appointed.** Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Trollope, the plans went as far as obtaining a charter, 
but the subscriptions were never collected, the building never 
erected. 

Eckstein’s Academy of Fine Arts found a home in a room 
in ‘the college edifice at Walnut and Fourth.” There he lectured 
on art, illustrating his lectures with works of art which he had 
trought with him from Pennsylvania. He taught young gentle- 
men drawing and “designing in all its branches, including ARCHI- 
TECTURE and PERSPECTIVE,” at four dollars a quarter, 
payable in advance. Two of his most distinguished pupils were 
Hiram Powers and Shubael Clevenger. So great and distinctive 
was Eckstein’s contribution to Cincinnati art, he has been right- 
fully called the “Father of Cincinnati Art.” 

In 1829, Eckstein with his wife and one of his daughters 
opened a school for young ladies ‘“‘at the late residence of Mr. 
Benham” on Race Street below Fourth. Eckstein taught there 
in the daytime and devoted his evenings to his art classes.** 

Alexander’ Kinmont, a brilliant Scottish scholar and devout 
Swedenborgian, came to Cincinnati in 1826. He was a classicist 
who knew practically every passage of the great Greek and Roman 
authors. He had come to New York in 1823, at the age of twenty- 
four. Finding no employment there, he had walked to Baltimore 

 Thid., June 18, 1827. 
and F 


_: ® Ford ord, Cincinnati, 235-6; Silver, Sketches, 22-3; Western Spy and 
Literary Cadet, Feb. 21, 1829; Cincinnati Emporium, June 22, 1829. 
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and on to Bedford, Pennsylvania, where he had secured the prin- 
cipalship of the Bedford Classical Academy. It was at Bedford 
that he had read Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia and had emerged 
from the gloom of skepticism into the sunlight of faith in the New 
Church. Soon after coming to Cincinnati, he was offered two 
thousand dollars a year to teach in the Cincinnati College. This 
flattering offer he refused, saying: “Think of my being told how 
to teach school by a set of professional donkeys.” 

He opened an academy for boys at Race between Fifth and 
Longworth Streets, specializing in the classics and mathematics. 
In 1829, he removed his school to Sixth and Main, and operated 
two departments. In one department he offered mathematics, the 
classics and “the general branches”; in the other, Spanish and 
French and the higher branches of English. In that same year, 
he married Frederic Eckstein’s daughter, Mary, which fact sug- 
gests that the new wife took charge of the new department. . Mary 
continued the school after Kinmont’s untimely death in 1838.* 

Alexander Kinmont was so popular as a lecturer that he was 
invited to become a minister to the New Jerusalem Society. He 
declined, however, “believing it not to be for the best interest of 
the Society.” Nevertheless, he offered to explain the Doctrines 
at any time without charge. A group began to meet with Mr. 
Kinmont at his schoolroom, and in June, 1836, they formed the 
Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati. Every Sunday 
morning, Kinmont lectured at his schoolroom with an average at- 
tendance of one hundred. The signed roll of membership shows 
a membership of thirty-four men, and of this number only six 
had been members of the First Society organized by Adam Hurdus. 
It was in no spirit of controversy that Kinmont organized the 
Second Society; he honestly believed that only good would come 
from it. Since Kinmont was not an ordained minister, Adam 
Hurdus administered the ordinances, and after Kinmont’s death 
preached to the Second Society. 

After the death of Adam Hurdus, nearly all the members of 
the Second Society joined the First Society—a tribute to the 


1844), SF jy 8 m4 gs Charles Cist, The Cincinnati Miscellany (Cincinnati, 
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spirit of love and tolerance that the Reverend Mr. Hurdus had 
inspired. No matter how bitter the controversy that raged among 
factions of the New Church, Hurdus never took sides. They 
usually disagreed on some matter of form that the General Con- 
vention in the East had brought up, and Hurdus considered forms 
of little importance. To walk humbly with God, to love mercy, 
to do justice to all men was enough for Adam Hurdus. He lived 
to see tree separate societies existing-in Cincinnati; he loved the 
people in all of them and was grieved to see them separated.*° 


Milo G. Williams became a New Churchman under the 
preaching of Adam Hurdus. When Hurdus won Williams to the 
faith, he won a mighty servant for the Church. On his way to 
hear David Root at the Second Presbyterian Church, one summer 
Sabbath morning in 1822, Williams chanced to meet a friend 
going to the New Jerusalem Temple to hear Adam Hurdus. Milo 
accompanied his friend to church, and thus it was that he was 
introduced to the Doctrines of Swedenborg. 


Williams soon became interested in the body of theological 
thought that Hurdus endeavored so earnestly to make clear to his 
hearers. The Science of Correspondences, especially, interested 
him—the science whereby the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures 
is made clear. He went frequently to borrow books from the 
New Church library at Adam Hurdus’ house. Often he found 
Hurdus busy in his workshop, but Hurdus was always glad to 
lay aside his tools for conversation on the truths he loved so 
devotedly. Williams became so interested that he joined a small 
group of young men and women who were studying the Doctrines. 
They met on Sunday afternoons to read from some New Church 
work and to discuss what they read. Now and then, a member 
read a paper on a previously assigned subject.*! Williams joined 
a mutual improvement society, also. It existed for one season 
only and the membership was limited to Williams, Alexander Kin- 
mont, Luman Watson and Benjamin Powers. The four men 


® Hobart, Historical Records, 10-15; Carter, Address, 33. 

3 The society existed about two years. ee the more active ‘go were Mrs. 
Sarah Washburn Brown, Mrs. Cleveland, Sarah Carlisle, Charlotte 
haters it Mrs. Lucy Rider. Revalloctices” of Milo G. Williams, MS. MUicbons Uni- 
versity 
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met once a month to read and criticise the delivery as well as the 
content of the papers they wrote.*’ 

It was about this time that Williams opened a private school 
in the rear of the Cincinnati postoffice on the west side of Main 
Street between Third and Fourth.** He opened the school with 
one pupil besides his two young sisters. By the end of the second 
quarter he had to remove to a more convenient room on Fourth 
Street—John Baker’s carpenter shop, which Baker fixed up and 
rented to Williams for sixty dollars a year. 

In the winter of 1824-1825, Williams and Frederic Eckstein 
conducted an experimental evening school to find out how the 
Pestalozzian theory of education might be adapted to the Cincin- 
nati schools. The school opened with thirty-five or forty students, 
and was successful, but the two teachers dismissed it at the close 
of the first session. They had found out what they wanted to 
know. They came to the conclusion that it was unwise to discard 
all books ; relying only upon the senses and the reasoning powers 
of the student was not entirely satisfactory. 

The two New Churchmen, soon after the school opened, 
found their venture bitterly assailed by a distinguished clergyman 
from his pulpit. The reverend gentleman asserted that the system 
originated in infidelity and undermined the truths of Revelation; 
that it was not safe for children te be taught to examine into and 
reason upon religious matters; that they must be told what to 
accept without doubt—otherwise the Bible would become but an 
idle tale. 

The next summer, Williams went to New Harmony, Indiana, 
to meet Joseph Neef and tc observe Neef’s school. The uncon- 
ventional, barefooted Neef was a bit of a shock to Mr. Williams. 
He came away not too well pleased with Neef or his radical ideas 
on education, religion, government and social life.** 

At the time that Milo G. Williams was beginning to attend 
— services at the New Jerusalem Temple, he was teaching 


t lling, reading and writing at two a a quarter; ben 
a. — pon eeping, eaten, tour dollars, with ogy le 
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a Sunday School class in the Episcopal Church. The pastor of 
that church, the Reverend Samuel Johnson, publicly rebuked 
Williams at a Teachers’ Meeting “in a most unchristian manner.” 
His words so angered the teachers, only one out of ten or twelve 
teachers came to Sunday School the next Sabbath morning. The 
Reverend Mr. Johnson had to suspend his Sunday School for a 
year. 

At that time, there was much active opposition to the New 
Church. It was gaining too many converts to suit the evangelical 
ministers of the town. In the summer of 1822, it was proposed 
to have a general Sunday School celebration on the Fourth of 
July. A call was published to all Sunday School superintendents 
to meet and make arrangements. Milo Williams, who had not 
yet broken with the Episcopal Sunday School, went to the meeting 
as a representative of that school. A New Church Sunday School, 
in operation for only a short time, also, sent a representative. In 
the planning, it fell to the New Church Sunday School tu lead the 
procession. No objection was made at the time, but, a little later, 
three of the leading ministers of the town—Samuel Johnson 
(Episcopal), Joshua L. Wilson (First Presbyterian), and David 
Root (Second Presbyterian)—drew up a protest to be presented 
at the next meeting of the superintendents. The protest set forth 
the horrible truth that New Church people were not “evangelical” 
and that they should not be so recognized, nor allowed to take a 
place in the procession with other schools. The indignant divines 
started to circulate the paper to obtain more signatures. Milo 
Williams heard of it and found it in the hands of a Methodist 
minister, who was supposed to get more signatures. He allowed 
Williams to have the paper for one hour. Williams showed it to 
an editor of a weekly newspaper * and returned it within the hour. 
The Swedenborgians, wishing to avoid bickering, withdrew from 
the celebration.” 

The Swedenborgian Sunday School continued but a short 
time. It was re-opened at the insistence of Milo G. Williams, on 

is editor probably was Sol Loy of the Indepeudent Press. In an editorial of 


November 7" 1822 » he referred to “the three revered sovensd’ digness @f @ late loner,” end % 
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March 18, 1832. Williams had planned a course of study and 
had submitted it to the society for approval. Most of the members 
were opposed. They did not wish to indoctrinate the young, as 
in “evangelical Sunday Schools,” and they did not think children 
capable of forming their own opinions. Only one man, C. F. 
Kellogg, spoke in favor of Williams’ plan. In the face of so much 
opposition, Williams had withdrawn his resolution and had asked 
permission to use the Temple and conduct the school independently, 
the society assuming no responsibility whatever. The school 
opened with twenty-one pupils, and each pupil had a Bible, the 
only textbook used. 

The opening exercises were very similar to those of the 
Sunday School of modern times. The course of study, however, 
was ahead of its time. It began with Genesis and was given with 
its historical connections. Some text was selected for special 
emphasis, and the lesson conducted in a free and familiar style. 
On alternate Sundays, Scriptural Biography and Natural History 
were given special attention. Geography was taught with maps 
(3 x 4’) prepared especially for the school. Beginning with a 
mere outline, the map was filled in as the course progresscd. 

Some idea of the Science of Correspondences was conveyed 
in the teaching of Scriptural Natural History. Pupils were 
allowed to select from the three kingdoms of nature some object, 
provided it was found in the Bible. Each pupil was expected to 
search the Scriptures for verses referring to his selected object, 
and to come to Sunday School prepared to read or recite those 
verses, and to tell as much as he could about that object. At the 
proper time, a drawing of the object was put before the school, 
and its most striking characteristics pointed out. These drawings 
were all made by one of the teachers, William H. Williams. By 
means of these drawings, in their neat mahogany frames, young 
minds were trained to understand the Science of Correspondences, 
the relation of cause and effect, and to lay the foundation for the 
Doctrines of Degrees. They learned the fundamental truth that 
for every material fact there is a corresponding spiritual truth. 

After the school had been in operation for two or three 
months, members of the society were invited to visit the school. 
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They were convinced by what they saw that a Sunday School did 
not have to be run by “evangelical” methods. In October, the 
Western Convention, held in Cincinnati, passed a resolution to 
organize Sunday Schools to instruct the young in the fundamental 
principles of the New Jerusalem “wherever practicable.” ** 

In 1825, a Theosophic Society was organized, with Milo G. 
Williams as secretary. The society grew out of a conversation 
between Williams and a Mr. Earle. Wishing to increase their 
knowledge of the New Church Doctrines, they invited Frederic 
Eckstein, Luman Watson and Oliver Lovell to meet with them; 
the five men agreed upon the plan of organization and proceedings. 
The membership was limited to twelve, the remaining seven mem- 
bers admitted by ballot. The seven were Coddington Chese- 
brough, Silas Smith, Calvin Washburn, Alexander Kinmont, John 
Hunt, William Conclin and J. W. Silsbee. The Theosophic 
Society was made up of acknowledged receivers of the Sweden- 
borgian Doctrines, the object of the society being to study the 
theological writings of Emanuel Swendenborg. The membership 
was constantly changing, though it was considered a privilege to 
belong. Seldom was a member absent. 

The meetings opened with the Lord’s Prayer. After the 
reading of the minutes, a lesson from the Arcana Coelestia was 
read. Then followed discussion. If the topic proved to be of 
special interest, a member was appointed to write a paper to be 
read at a future meeting, embodying the important points of the 
discussion and the conclusions of the society. 

Another plan of proceedings was used alternately with the 
above plan. At the proper time, the leader opened the Bible, in 
Genesis or Exodus. Whatever number his eve chanced to fall 
upon, he announced that verse and chapter and read the verse. 
Each member wrote down the verse, and for thirty minutes wrote 
down his thought on the text. At the end of the half-hour, each 
member read what he had written. After all had read, each 
reader was asked to defend his views. After general conversation 
upon the subject, the leader closed the discussion by reading from 


5? Ibid., 89-98. The teachers in the school were Charles F. Kellogg, S. Y. At-Lee, 
William H. Williams, Mrs. Ebenezer Hinman, “and perhaps one other ledy.” 
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the Arcana Swedenborg’s explanation of the Scripture discussed. 
This was considered the more interesting procedure of the two. 

By 1832, the Theosophic Society had a library of seventy 
volumes. The members continued to meet for fifteen years, the 
last meeting being held on August 6, 1840. The library and papers 
were given to the New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati. From 
January 23, 1827 to July 15, 1832, papers were written on 106 
subjects. The authors were Alexander Kinmont, Milo G. 
Williams, Frederic Eckstein, Luman Watson, William Conclin, 
George Muscroft, Edwin A. At-Lee, J. T. Earle, Marcus Smith, 
Coddington Chesebrough and John Hunt.** 

Milo G. Williams was in so many organizations that it is im- 
possible to list them all here. He helped to organize in 1829 the 
Academic Institute which, mainly by his efforts, became the Col- 
lege of Professional Teachers. Williams introduced the study of 
constitutional law into the Cincinnati schools, and was the first to 
introduce technical courses. In 1833 he was called to Dayton 
to establish what was known as the first technical school in the 
West. In 1852 he became professor of science and the first presi- 
dent of the Urbana University.®® 

A distinguished member of Adam Hurdus’ flock was Ben- 
jamin Powers, brother of Hiram Powers. He was a young lawyer 
who was more interested in journalism than in the law. As early 
as 1818, he was the editor of the /nquisitor. In January, 1823, he 
succeeded Isaac Burnet as editor of the Liberty Hall and Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 

Hiram Powers was not a member of the Swedenborgian 
organization, but he was a believer in the Swedenborgian prin- 
ciples. -He was not baptized until 1850, when the Reverend 
Thomas Worcester baptized him in Florence, Italy. In a letter 
to Dr. Spurgeon in 1865, he expressed his faith in these words: 

I am a “New Churchman,” a “Swedenborgian,” a “New Jerusalemite,” 
without any reservations whatever; and ] wish it to be known. I have 


always wanted it to be known. . . . Swedenborg is my author; all other 
writers (in comparison) seem moving in the dark with tapers in hand— 
5% Ibid., 77-9; Hobart, Historical Records, 7-8. Hobart gives the date of organiza- 


tion as 1826. 
% Williams, Recollections, 80-6. 
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groping their way—while he moves in the broad light of the sun. . . . And 
I am happy to know that God has allowed me to be instrumental in directing 
attention to our Heavenly Doctrines. 


Hiram Powers died before he executed a commission to sculpture 
a bust of Swedenborg. After his death, his son Preston executed 
the commission. This bust, at a cost of five hundred dollars to 
the subscribers, was donated to the Cincinnati Society in Novem- 
ber, 1880. It was placed in the Art Museum for a number of 
years, and was loaned to the Chicago Society during the World’s 
Fair for the New Church exhibit there. After its return, it was 
placed in the church library. It now occupies a place of honor in 
the lobby of the New Jerusalem Church at Oak and Winslow.*° 

The men who started Hiram Powers on his distinguished 
career were Swedenborgians—Frederic Eckstein and Luman 
Watson. Hiram helped Watson to build musical instruments. It 
was Watson who first recognized his mechanical genius and recom- 
mended him to Joseph Dorfeuille of the Western Museum. Dor- 
feuille employed Powers to make a set of wax figures to represent 
the infernal regions as described by Dante. The figures were 
eminently successful and won for Powers in 1830 a commission 
to make a bust of Robert Hamilton Bishop, the first president of 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. This was the first work of 
art that Powers ever made for a fee; he charged one hundred 
dollars plus five dollars for molding the bust in plaster. 

Hiram Powers’ benefactor, Luman Watson, was one of the 
strong pillars in the First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati 
after 1825. This Yankee mechanic was one of Cincinnati’s earliest 
clockmakers. Watson, assisted by Hiram Powers, built the organ 
which the Haydn Society, composed of singers from all choirs 
and musical organizations of the town, bought for the Episcopal 
Church in 1822. Funds were raised for the purchase of the organ 
by public concerts given by the Haydn Society, the tickets selling 
at one dollar apiece. It was Sol Smith’s belief that this organ 
was the finest piece of work of its kind in the Western Country. 
Sol described it as a large fine-toned organ, with seven stops, 
___ Silver, Sketches, 22; Henry Tuckerman, American Artist Life (New York, 1867), 
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sixty-eight keys and a twelve-foot tone. Sol’s New Jerusalem 
Singing Society, of course, was a part of the Haydn Society, 
Luman Watson was the first president of the Episcopal Singing 
Society, which was organized in 1819. It is quite possible that 
the initiative of Adam Hurdus inspired Watson to undertake the 
building of the organ for the use of the Haydn Society. Who 
knows but that conferences with Hurdus on organ-building 
brought Watson into the Swedenborgian fold? Luman Watson 
took a great interest in all civic affairs and was always found 
hard at work in musical organizations and debating societies. 
Watson was one of the founders of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute.“ 

Another interesting member of Adam Hurdus’ church was 
Nathaniel Holley, a lawyer and teacher. He was in Cincinnati as 
early as January, 1827, when he opened an office at No. 97 Main 
Street, and called it the “Cincinnati General Agency and Intelli- 
gence Office.” He dealt in the sale and lease of lands and town 
property ; operated a teachers’ agency and an employment agency; 
ran a “lost and found” department; dealt in insurance of river 
craft; acted as agent for !oans and as collector of bills; wrote 
letters and drew up legal papers. He made every effort to con- 
centrate at his office such general and important information 
relative to the Western Country, and to Cincinnati in particular, 
useful both to citizens and strangers. By 1829, Holley was con- 
ducting an academy on Western Row between Fifth and Long- 
worth. 

The Swedenborgians have always been great believers in the 
printing and distribution of religious leaflets, books and papers. 
A movement to establish in Cincinnati a separate society for pub- 
lishing the Writings made some headway in 1821. One of the 
members, Thomas Reddish, a bookseller and distributor of Sweden- 
borgian literature, published in 1822, The Dagon of Calvanism, or 
the Moloch of Decrees, To which is added A Song of Reason; 
or The Essence of Truth. Considering that Dagon was a Philistine 

“ Independent Press, December 19, 1822; Greve, Cincinnati, I, 921; Ford and 
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god, half fish and half man, the work could not have been compli- 
mentary to the Calvinists. The imposing title of the book sug- 
gests a diatribe against Joshua Lacy Wilson and his kind, who 
belabored the Swedenborgian principles unmercifully. The move- 
ment of 1821 gained little headway, for the little society still owed 
a thousand dollars on the church lot and a small sum on the new 
temple. Prudence prevailed until the debt could be discharged. 
In 1828, however, a printing society was organized, and Hind- 
marsh’s Compendium of the True Christian Religion was printed. 
Only the year before, the society had reported to the General 
Convention that they had a hundred members and an equal number 
of “constant hearers.” Undoubtedly, the one hundred “constant 
hearers” stimulated a desire to print the Writings for distribution. 
In 1825, a New Church paper, the Herald of Truth, had been 
published by Morgan & Lodge in Cincinnati. It seems to have had 
a very brief existence. The effort of 1828 proved to be abortive, 
also. In 1832, Adam Hurdus, Josiah Espy and Alexander Kin- 
mont were a committee charged with asking the General Conven- 
tion for financial help in establishing a New Church periodical in 
the West. In 1835, the Western Convention was asked for eight 
hundred dollars to establish a printing press in Cincinnati. Finally, 
in 1837, the Precursor was published with a circulation of four 
hundred. The Precursor, however, languished and died in 1842. 
Milo G. Williams, M. M. Carll, T. O. Prescott, and a Mr. 
Cranch composed the editing committee, with Williams as working 
editor.** 

In the year 1836, a movement to establish a literary institu- 
tion based on New Church principles got under way. It was 
proposed to combine mechanical arts and agriculture with the 
usual branches of education. A canvas of the members, however, 
resulted in an unfavorable report to the Western Convention (Oc- 
tober, 1836). There the matter rested until 1837, when the Con- 
vention appointed a committee to study a plan of operation and, 
if practicable, to open a school at some suitable place for the 
children of New Church parents. 

Sieben, Historical Records, 7, 8; Cincinnati Gazette, April 26, 1825, and other 
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At the home of Alexander Kinmont, in August, 1839, a group 
of New Church men decided to make a strong effort to get the 
school under way. The Society raised the money and Milo G. 
Williams was asked to come from Dayton to take charge of the 
school. By October, the organization was completed and trustees 
elected. Williams agreed to take over the new school, and was 
sent to Boston to get ideas on general management, method of 
instruction, etc. A New Church school had been in operation in 
Boston for only a year or two. 

On January 6, 1840, the New Church school opened in the 
basement of the Temple with about forty pupils present. Mrs. 
Margaret Coombs was the assistant teacher and had charge of 
the girls. Milo G. Williams made an opening address at the 
Temple, setting forth the principles of action and pointing out the 
difficulties to be overcome. The little school increased 'so rapidly, 
they soon had to close the enroliment. The need for more com- 
modious quarters was urgent. 

At a meeting of the New Church Society, Silas Smith offered 
to build a new schoolhouse on the property adjoining the Temple, 
for a rental of eight per cent on his investment. On July 6, 1840, 
the school was transferred to the “beautiful and commodious 
edifice,” with its “large, airy, and well lighted” “apartments.” The 
rooms were “handsomely furnished,” and a fine pipe organ, a gift 
of a society member, had been placed in the main room, for the 
use of the girls who accompanied the chants that opened and 
closed the school each day. The school had three departments— 
the primary, the classical and the scientific, under the direction of 
Mrs. Margaret Coombs, T. O. Prescott and Milo G. Williams, 
respectively. 

By 1842, the school was flourishing in every way, except 
financially. The tuition was too low and there were too many free 
students. By 1843, the financial burden, resting upon a few mem- 
bers, became too heavy to bear. The Association (Convention) 
then took over the school and undertook to operate it as a private 
school. It was now Milo G. Williams’ own private school, and 
it ceased to be a school for New Church pupils only. It was not 
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long, however, before Williams closed the school to take a profes- 
sorship in the Cincinnati College.* 

During the busy years of expansion and hopeful planning, 
Adam Hurdus played no inconsiderable part. He served faith- 
fully on committees, despife advancing years and increasing in- 
firmity of body. By 1830, there were scattered receivers of the 
Doctrines all over the Western Country, but only three known 
organized societies in Ohio, at Cincinnati, Lebanon and Steuben- 
ville. Many of these scattered receivers were remote from each 
other. There seemed to be a need for a Western Convention to 
unite these scattered believers in Ohio and adjoining states. The 
Cincinnati Society corresponded with all the receivers known west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, asking for opinions. The response 
was favorable and a meeting was held at Cincinnati on October 12, 
1832. Daniel Mayo was elected president, and Milo G. Williams 
secretary. Owing to the prevalence of Asiatic cholera in the city, 
the attendance at this first convention was small. Adam Hurdus 
was the chairman of the committee on organization. He reported 
in favor of forming a Western Convention to be held annually. 
His recommendations were adopted and the meeting became the 
“First Convention of Receivers of the New Jerusalem Doctrines 
West of the Alleghany Mountains.” * 

The conventions, up to and including that of 1843, were of 
deepest concern to Adam Hurdus. In spite of a sorely afflicted 
body, he never stopped planning for the advancement of the New 
Church. Always, he was the spiritual anchor of his people. The 
radiance of his personality, the genuineness of his great love for 
his people, exerted a strongly unifying influence. For thirty- 
seven years, he labored in love for his church, esteemed and loved 
by people of all walks of life and of all religious creeds. 

Hurdus was a self-educated man, learning by himself the. 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages that he might better interpret 
the word of God and the works of Swedenborg. The abstruse 


* Williams, Recollections, 112-22. 
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Richard ems; for government and ler, Josiah M. Espy, Luman Watson, Otho 
M. Herron, Ogden Ross, Adam Hurdus and Alexander Kinmont. 
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principles of Swedenborg he understood thoroughly. No less a 
scholar than Alexander Kinmont said that he never knew one who 
knew more about the Science of Correspondences than did Adam 
Hurdus. 

At the Western Convention held in Cincinnati in May, 1843, 
Adam Hurdus preached his last sermon. His text was: “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell in unity.” 
That text was the rule by which he had lived a long and useful life. 
So humble was he, he never called the delivery of his sermons 
preaching—he “talked” to his brethren from the pulpit. He was 
earnest and sincere, and simple-hearted as a child. He had men 
of great talent in his congregation, but there was no jealousy in 
the heart of Adam Hurdus. He rejoiced that such talent could be 
used for the Lord. A man was but a lamp, he thought, through 
which the light of God’s countenance shone upon His people; 
some lamps simply gave a brighter light than others. 

On August 30, 1843, Adam Hurdus was released from the 
burden of his ailing body. He passed into the spiritual world with 
confidence that he would awake to consciousness in a world already 
familiar to him by long association. His gentle spirit lived on in 
the hearts of his people. 

















PLACE-NAMES IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO 





By W. Epson RICHMOND 





Introduction 


For at least three centuries it has been manifestly impossible 
for any one man to “take all knowledge as his province.” The 
specialization brought about by the widening strain of human 
knowledge is most easily seen in the fields of modern science. 
Especially among the younger and smaller sciences, there is no 
self-sufficiency, however, and each finds it necessary to rely upon 
its sisters. So it is that place-name study, a comparatively young 
field closely related to the science of linguistics, trespasses con- 
tinually on the fields of the historian, the archaeologist, the geogra- 
pher and sometimes even takes material from botanists and 
geologists. For, ever since Isaac Taylor published Words and 
Places in 1864, the guessing about place-names which has gone 
on from time immemorial has been losing face, and scepticism, 
the hand maid of science, has made place-name study a true science. 

Popular etymology, the ex post facto explanation of the 
origin of words, has ever been the bane of the linguistic scientist. 
Only by placing a strong reliance upon the findings of his brother 
scientists and upon his own eyesight has the student of place-names 
been able to overcome the dangers inherent in the popular explana- 
tions of place-names. 

The. techniques developed for the study of place-names have 
reached their culmination to date in the Survey of English Place- 
Names conducted by the English Place-Name Society and the 
Survey of Missouri Place-Names conducted by the University of 
Missouri. The curious may turn to the /ntroduction to the Surucy 
of English Place-Names (1925) by Mawer and Stenton for an 
explanation of the English methods, and to the Introduction to a 
Survey of Missouri Place-Names published in the University of 
Missouri Studies in 1933 or to Progress in the Survey of Mis- 
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sourt Place-Names (Proceedings of the Missouri Academy of 
Science, VII, October 25, 1941) by Professor Robert L. Ramsay 
for a full explanation of the Missouri techniques. 

Although the student of American place-names cannot afford 
to ignore the modus operandi of the English Place-Name Society, 
certain basic linguistic differences make the University of Mis- 
souri techniques more applicable to the study of American place- 
names. This technique insists upon a five-fold classification of 
names: (1) Borrowed Names; (2) Historical Names; (3) Per- 
sonal Names; (4) Topographical Names; and (5) Subjective 
Names. For the purposes of this brief study it has been found 
most convenient to modify this classification and to develop in 
its stead a classification of fourfold nature: (1) Indian Names; 
(2) Personal Names; (3) Borrowed Names; and (4) Subjective 
Names. 


Indian Names 


Surprisingly enough, it is not the row exotic Indian names 
that offer the greatest stumbling blocks to the student, but the 
rather more prosaic personal names. The problems that cluster 
around Indian nomenclature are.those of orthographic corruption 
and inadequate survival of vocabulary—particularly insofar as the 
Delaware, Mingo and Wyandot languages are concerned—rather 
than of the popular etymology which so often obscures personal 
names. 


The State of Ohio, of which the name itself is Indian in 
origin,’ is overrun with Indian terminology. Franklin County, 
however, preserves but five names of Indian origin. Only three 
of these are still Indian in form: Gahanna, which was once the 
name of Big Walnut Creek as well as of the present village; 
Olentangy; and Scioto. The names Indian in origin but no longer 


1 William E. Connely, “Origin of the Indian Names of Certain States and Rivers,” 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXIX (1920), 451-4. “The word Ohio 
means great—not beautiful. It is an Iroquoian word. In Wyandot it is O-hé-’zhi. 
In the Mohawk and Cayuga it is O-hé-’yo. In the Oneida it is O-he’. In the Seneca 
the same as the Wyandot. The Wyandots called the river O-hé-’zhi, the Great River. 
All the Iroquois called it the Great River . . . the State of Ohio got its name from 
the Ohio River.” : 

Early maps of this country, particularly the French maps, called the Ohio River 
La Belle. It is probable that the popular etymology “beautiful’” arose from this. 
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Indian in form are: Darby Creek (and Little Darby Creek) ; and 
Alum Creek. It is notable that these are all stream names. 


Bodies of water, whether they are rivers forming convenient 
means of transportation or merely ponds and creeks valuable as 
watering places, receive their names early in the history of all 
countries. Because of their importance as landmarks their termi- 
nology tends to remain static. On a map published in 1755, John 
Mitchell records all of the streams in Franklin County, and names 
two of them: the Scioto River, for which he gives the alternate 
name Chianotho, and Alum Creek, which he names Salt Creek.’ 
Twenty years later Lewis Evans published a map which also indi- 
cated all of the streams in Franklin County, but he, too, named 
only the Scioto River and Alum Creek. Evans used the spelling 
Sioto for the river, and called Alum Creek Salt Springs.* The 
maps subsequent to these, however, were more explicit. John 
Mansfield published a map in 1806 on which may be found: Allum 
Creek (the first recorded instance of that name), Derby Creek, 
Little Derby Creek, Whetstone River (now the Olentangy), Scioto 
River, Walnut Creek, and Big Belly’s Creek (now Big Walnut 
Creek).* In 1815, John Melish records the following streams: 
Alum Creek, Darby's Creek, Whetstone Creek, Scioto River, 
Walnut Creek, and Big Belly Creek.’ John Kilbourne, on his map 
of 1822, is the first to record Big Walnut Creek as such; in other 
instances his map corresponds to that of Melish.? Big Walnut 
Creek has been graced with numerous names. It was originally 
given the name of an Indian, Big Belly, well known to the country 
around Columbus ;’ previous to that time it seems to have been 

2A Map of the and French Dominions in North America, with the Roads, 
Distances, Limits, and Extent of the Soutuaneam, may yA Inscribed to the Right 


Honourable The Earl of Halifax. . y Their —, 5) Obli; and 
Very Humble Servant, A. Mitchell ¢ (London, Jefireys and Jaden, 1755). - 

3A General Map of the Middle British Colonies in America, by pin Evans ... 
engraved by James Turner (Philadelphia, 1775). 

*John F. Mansfield, Map of the State of Ohio redbiegrnanee a: 1806). 

5 John Melish, A Ma the State ae Actual Surveys by B. Hou os 

Bourne (Philadel oe ere by ae Ril published eg B. Hough and 

en. and John Melish). 

*John Kilbourne, Map of Ohio (Columbus, 1822). 

7 History of Franklin and Pickaway Counties, Ohio (Columbus, 1600) 473. Al- 
though this county history makes such a statement, it bears the earmarks a popular 
etymology. Shadowy oortenal names offer tantalizing bait to the best of att, 
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known as Big Lick Creek ;* at a later date it was called Gahannah 
River ; and finally it acquired the name of Big Walnut Creek from 
the once plentiful walnut groves through which it meandered. 

Early in the nineteenth century some little interest was evinced 
by the Ohio State legislature in the restoration of Indian names 
to streams. In February, 1833, an act was passed by which the 
name Gahannah was restored to Big Walnut Creek, and Olentangy 
was restored to what was then known as the Whetstone River. 
Gahannah, now spelled Gahanna (possibly because the present resi- 
dents confuse it with the Biblical Gehenna,) is an Indian word 
signifying “three united in one.” * It was originally applied only 
to the section of Big Walnut Creek which lies south of the junction 
of Alum, Blacklick and Walnut Creeks. The name soon died out, 
lasting only long enough to attach itself to the village now called 
Gahanna. The name Whetstone, applied by the early settlers to 
the Olentangy, is much easier to explain than the Indian name. 
Very early in the settlement of the district it was found that the 
rock formation along the banks of the Olentangy was adaptable 
for use as whetstones. The original Indian name of this stream 
was Olentangy, probably from the Wyandot word olentanga 
which means “river of rest.” The original village of Olentangy 
received its name from the stream on which it is located. Later 
the site became an amusement park by the same name and now 
a modern apartment development has replaced the park. 

The Scioto River, forming as it did a convenient highway 
from this district to the Ohio River, was of extreme importance 
both to the settlers and the Indians. It is mentioned in the early 
land grants of the section, and it is recorded on nearly all of the 
early maps. ‘here is very little doubt that the name is connected 


® William T. Martin, History of Franklin County: A Collection of Reminiscences 
of the Early Settlement of the Contes with Biographical Sketches (Columbus, 1858), 
119-20. “TI learned the Delaware language well, and can speak it now about as well as 
English. will give the Delaware names of a few streams. Sepung is properly what 
we call a stream, there being no distinction between runs, creeks, rivers as with us. 
They call the Ohio Whingwy Sepung or Big Stream. . - Seckle Sepung, or Saltlick 
Creek, what is now called Alum a ingwy Mahoni ng, or Big Lick Creek, 
is what we call Big Walnut Creek. The Scioto is so called, but it is not a Delaware 
name, and I do not know its meaning.” 

is was taken by Martin from a narrative published in the American Pioneer in 
concerning the captivity of John Brickell, one of the first settlers of 

ounty. 

* Warren enkins, The Ohio Gazetteer and Traveler’s Guide (Columbus, rev. ed., 
1839), 195. e also William Martin, History of Franklin County, 53. 
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with a Wyandot word meaning “deer.” *® Most of the early 
accounts of this section mention the abundance of deer, often 
telling of the slaughtering of a dozen in one night. 

Tlte two names in the county Indian in origin but no longer 
Indian in form are Darby Creek (and Little Darby Creek) and 
Alum Creek. The Darby Creeks received their names by contact 
with Indians," although the Indian in question called Darby must 
have borrowed his name from the invading whites. Alum Creek 
was known to the Indians variously as Salt Creek, Salt Lick and 
Salt Springs. Alwm may either be an amateurish translation of 
the same, or it may refer directly to the brackish taste of the water. 


Personal Names 


Probably the most usual manner of naming a place is to refer 
to it by the name of a man or a family who resides in the district. 
Usually, the writer has found, such a name refers originally only 
to a man’s residence or farm, then by extension to the streams 
that cross his land, and eventually to the surrounding country- 
side. The problem of place-names derived from personal names 
is not nearly so complex in this country as it is in England. The 
antiquity of English names and the language changes subsequent 
to naming has created complex problems in that country which 
trouble us but little in the United States. 

There are three common types of change in the evolution of 
place-names originating in personal names: (a) the elision of 
an apostrophe before an s and the complete elision of the posses- 
sive s; (b) the prefixing of certain words, such as canal, to dis- 
tinguish the town from other towns of the same name within a 


1 Maria ie amin. s)y Br of } sg ing Names,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, XIV ( °or'6 76. Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio 
(Columbus, “i to 
sided by it. large PA was at Columbus, having their ng en on 
grounds opposite that a, The Wyandotts Le nge y= ced the word ification 
unknown.” See also Henry Gannett, The Origin of Certain Place-Names eceng hy United 
States cwesno, 5s 1905), 277. “Sciota . . . river and County in Ohio. Derived 
from the Indian word seeyotah meaning ‘great legs’ and applied to the river on 
account of its numerous leas and branches.’”” See also Charles 
Trail (New York, 1911), 118. “Scioto . . . is probabl 
‘deer,’ being shortened ’ from (Huron) Ou 
caenoto, Onandaga urons are to pronounce Scioto as 

1 Maria Martin, “Origin of Ohio Place Names,’’ 276. “The two ‘Darby Creeks 
were named for an Indian as well as the plains watered by them.” 


ie ~. named by the Wyandott who formerly re- 
the bottom 
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state; and (c) the suffixing of such regular basic words as -ton, 
-burg, -bourn, and -ville. 

A large number of towns in Franklin County, now desig- 
nated by a personal name, were once designated by a personal 
name plus the word “station” or “corners,” both of which are 
self-explanatory. Thus Hilliard was first known as Hilliard’s, then 
Hilliard’s Station (1872) and finally Hilliard. Borror Corners 
underwent much the same development, being first Borror’s 
(1872), then Borror’s Corners (1883), and finally the ’s was 
elided, leaving the name in its present form. In many cases 
throughout the United States the ’s was dropped at the instance of 
the Geographic Board in the interest of simplification. Other 
towns in Franklin County with such names are Havens Corners, 
Headley’s Corners, Taylor, once Taylor’s Station, and Smiley's 
Corners. 

There are fourteen place-names in Franklin County derived 
from personal names plus such basic suffixes as -ton, -dale, -ville, 
-port, -burg, and -bourn.* Three of these places, Lockbourne, 
Groveport and Westerville, offer interesting problems. 

The first element in the name Lockbourne is unquestionably 
derived from the original name of the village, “Eight Locks” ; 
the last element is of doubtful origin. The county histories 
suggest that the -bourne is derived from the name of Colonel 
James Kilbourne, the founder of the village.** The presence of 
the basic suffix -bourn in the language, however, suggests that 
some one ignorant of the suffix and anxious to explain the name 
noted the similarity to Kilbourne, added an -e, and produced the 
above explanation. 

Groveport offers less of a problem. In 1843 Jacob B. Wert 
laid out what became the western part of Groveport and called it 
Wert’s Grove because of the fine grove of walnut trees that 


™ Briggsdale, Franklinton, Georgesville, Groveport, Harrisburg, Lockbourne, Mifflin- 
ville, Reynoldsburg, New Georgesville, Shadeville, Steelton, Westerville and Wrights 
ville. 


% William Martin, sey of Franklin County, 198. “In the fall of 1831 the 
laid out also Jenkin 


town of Lockbourne was by Colonel James Kilbourne.” 

The Ohio Gazetteer and Traveler's Guide, 267. i 

and Pickaway Counties, Ohio, 396: “ 

Colonel Kilbourne . . . the first is 

the circumstance a number of locks in the canal at that point—to which the 
proprietor added the last syllable of his name.” 
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shaded the site. In the following year a Mr. Rarey plotted what 
is now the eastern part of Groveport around his post way-station 
and called it Rarey’s Port. Posterity was not to deal kindly with 
these two men, however. In 1846 the two independent communi- 
ties were incorporated as one. The citizens, not wishing to slight 
(or praise) either one of the founders, decided upon a name com- 
pounded of the less personal elements in each village name." 

In the year 1829 Matthew Westervelt, a Dutchman, laid out 
the town of Westerville and named it in honor of his family.” 
Thirty years were to elapse before the town was incorporated, and 
in those thirty years either by definite plan or by the process of 
popular etymology, the name of the town changed from Wester- 
velt to Westerville. There are no definite records that the town 
itself was ever called Westervelt, but early documents found in 
the Westerville library refer to it as the ““Westervelt district” and 
“Westervelt.” The town received undue prominence as the home 
of the Anti-Saloon league, and it is probable that strangers to the 
name Westervelt confused the -velt with the basic suffix -ville. 

Hero worship accounts for another type of place-names 
originating in personal names. Names such as Washington, Lin- 
coln, Lafayette, and Franklin either standing alone or in combina- 
tion with the usual basic suffixes are to be found in all states of 
the Union. The psychology behind this class of names differs 
from the psychology behind the simple type of personal place-name 
in its relation to the individual. A town such as Hilliard received 
its name because John Hilliard lived there; Franklinton received 
its name solely because Benjamin Franklin was a popular hero. 
Impressive as the roster of such names is sure to be, the signifi- 
cance of the names of plain ordinary citizens who have managed 
to leave their names behind them is much greater. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the majority of the public-hero names in 
Franklin County are township names, though some few towns 
received their names in like manner.’® 


4 Opha. Moore, Hist ae “5 ~ in Conner, Ohio ee 1930), I, 502. 


See as illiam Martin -¢! Mg Biss —— Som, 20 
Moore, History of Fronklin ‘ounty, , 476. 
oT towns so named in Franklin Sater @ are: Cam: sre, Clinton. Columbus, 
Franklinton, and Mifflinville; the townships are: Clinton, amilton, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Millis, Montgomery, and Washington. 
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Borrowed Naimes 


A nostalgic yearning has dotted the United States with place- 
names once familiar to the settlers: names that speak of their 
previous homes. In many cases these are to be found prefixed 
with new. There are two names so prefixed in Franklin County: 
New Albany from Albany, New York, and New Georgesville from 
Georgesville, Ohio. The origin of the name Georgesville is lost. 
It is known that previous to 1870 the town was situated on the 
east side of Darby Creek, but in 1870 the people of the town 
moved across Darby Creek to an allotment opened up by John 
Moore, and gradually the old town buildings fell into decay. At 
that time the name was changed from Georgesville to New 
Georgesville, but who George was nobody seems to know. The 
prefix New has now been lost to all but the most official docu- 
ments, and the town is designated on maps merely as Georgesville. 

With the exception of Truro and Dublin, the place-names in 
this county of foreign origin were not borrowed directly. Rome 
came to Franklin County by way of Rome, New York, and Canal 
Winchester by way of Winchester, Virginia. The word Canal was 
prefixed subsequent to the digging of the Ohio Canal through the 
town, when it was discovered that there was another place of the 
same name in the State. 

John Shields, an Irishman, laid out the town of Dublin in 
1818 and named it after his native city. The fact that there are 
not more names borrowed from Ireland (despite the relatively 
high proportion of people of Irish descent in the county) is easily 
explainable in light of the early settlement of this district. Most 
of the Irish who came to this county did so immediately after 
the potato famine of 1845-1847, some twenty-seven or eight years 
after John Shields founded Dublin and some forty years after 
the settlement of Franklin County. 

Although not nearly so great in number as the Irish, Canadians 
came to this county much earlier. During the American Revolu- 
tion certain of the residents of Canada sympathized with the revo- 
lutionists. As a result these Canadians found it expedient to 
leave their homes and to migrate to this country. The Congress 
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of the United States set aside a grant of land known as the 
“Refugee Tract” for all such immigrants. Among the first to 
settle on this tract was the family of David Taylor. When a new 
township was organized in 1810 the Taylor family were given 
the privilege of naming it after their old home town, Truro, 
Nova Scotia. The town of Truro is named from the township. 


Subjective Names 


Names descriptive of locality are quite common in this 
county. Such names divide themselves into two groups: (a) 
topographical names, that is, names actually descriptive, such as 
Dry Run, Marble Cliff, Marsh Run and Rocky Fork; and (b) 
subjective names, those semi-descriptive names resulting from 
wishful thinking of realtors and settlers, such as Oakland, River- 
lea and Pleasant Corners. | 


Two of the names in the first class are worthy of comment: 
Marble Cliff and Marsh Run. Marble Cliff, located on the banks 
of the Scioto River, just west of Columbus, is on the site of an 
old stone quarry. In the early history of the county much of the 
stone used in public buildings came from there. It was first 
known as McCoy's Mills, then as Matere’s Mills, and finally as 
Marble Cliff Mills?" Marsh Run owes its name to the marsh- 
lands that once covered the site of Columbus and the south-central 
portion of the county. These marshes were so extensive that the 
Indians seldom settled in this part of the country (although at 
one time there was a large Wyandot village on the site of Colum- 
bus and three Mingo villages on the site of Franklinton) pre- 
ferring to confine their activities therein almost entirely to hunting. 

Central College is a composite descriptive name. Very eariy 
in the history of the county (the exact date cannot be determined) 
a college was established in this town. The college was first 
known as Amalthea** and the town which sprang up around the 
college was named after it. The name was later changed to Central 


17 Moore, History of Franklin County, I, 510, 513, 514. 
as Amalthea, the nurse of Zeus who fed him from a never-emptying horn of a goat. 
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College because of the supposed location of the town at the center 
of the state. 

Franklin County has surprisingly few names of purely sub- 
jective origins. Minerva Park, once an amusement center and 
now a real-estate development, has thrived well, though what the 
Greek goddess of wisdom had to do with an amusement park 
only its astute creator can say. Oakland, Riverlea (situated on 
the banks of the Olentangy River) and Urbanercst are all semi-, 
descriptive names of sufficient dubious import to interest prospec- 
tive buyers of real-estate. 


Post-Office Names 


There are certain names the origin of which seems to be 
entirely hidden. On close inspection a good many of these 
reveal themselves to be early post-office names. The United 
States Postal Department found it necessary during the expan- 
sion of this country to compile a list of names which might be 
applied to new postal stations in each state. A strict rule was laid 
down that no more than one town in a state might have the same 
name; thus a post-office often was named merely because that 
name happened to be next on the list. The resultant confusion 
was furthered by the late Geographic Board which endeavored to 
“simplify” all names. By action of this Board the h ending was 
taken from -burgh, the apostrophe was elided from all possessive 
names, and names such as Black Lick were re-spelled Blacklick. 
The amount of confusion caused by the Geographic Board in 
Franklin County is difficult to ascertain. 


A Dictionary of Franklin County Place-Names 


It has been the writer’s attempt in the foregoing pages to 
illustrate the techniques employed in this study of Franklin 
County place-names and to explain the difficulties peculiar to the 
study of place-names in this particular region. Spacial and tem- 
poral considerations make it inexpedient to discuss each place- 
name found in the county at such great length, however. Thus, 
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in the interests of conciseness, it has been found expedient to 
embody all of the place-names of Franklin County in an alpha- 
betical list; of such a dictionary do the following pages consist. 
Each entry has three elements: (1) the name of the place, (2) 
variations in the place-names and source materials, both given in 
chronological order and keyed to the bibliography, in parentheses, 
and (3) the etymology of the place-name. 


ALLUM CREEK: See Alum Creek. 

ALTON: (William Martin,” 252; R. Alton, resident; 1872 
through 1940.) Founded in 1836 by Thomas Graham. 
Named after Fred Alton. 

ALUM CREEK: (Salt Creek, 1755; Salt Springs, 1775; Allum 
Creek, 1806; Seckle Sepung, Delaware for Saltlick Creek, 
William Martin, 119; Alum Creek, Williams, 468; 1872 
through 1940.) The name refers to the brackish water. 
Some conjecture offered by nearby residents that it was once 
called Elm Creek because of the groves through which it 
meanders. This seems to be a popular etymology based upon 
the rustic American pronunciation of elm as alum. See also 
introduction, pages 137, 139. 

AMALTHEA: See Central College. 

AMLIN: (1872 through 1940; Hist. Pub., 238.) Founded by 
Zeloria E. Amlin in 1847. The iown was named after him 
in 1864. First called Amlin Station. 

AMLIN STATION: See Amiin. 

ARLINGTON: See Upper Arlington. 

BEXLEY: (USG through 1940.) A real-estate development. 
Unsupported evidence points to Bexley, England, as the source 
of this name. 

BIG BELLY CREEK: (1815; 1872.) See Big Walnut Creek. 

BIG LICK CREEK: See Big Walnut Creek and introduction, 
pages 137-8. 

BIG RUN: (1872 through 1940.) The term run was originally 
applied to swift streams, then by extension to streams in 
general, 





* Ror complete citations see Bibliographical Explanations at the end of this list. 
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BIG WALNUT CREEK: (Big Lick, William Martin, 120; Big 
Belly’s Creek, 1806; Big Belly Creek, 1815; 1872; Gahannah 
River, 1872; William Martin, 53; Big Walnut Creek, 1822 
through 1940.) Big Belly was possibly an Indian who lived 
near the stream (see introduction, page 137). Gahannah given 
to the stream by an act of legislation in 1833—an Indian word 
meaning “three united in one.” Applied to the creek below 
the junction of Alum, Walnut and Blacklick creeks. (See 
introduction, pages 137-8. Big Walnut refers to the walnut 
groves that once were abundant, the big serving to distinguish 
it from Walnut Creek. 

BLACKLICK: (Smithville, Williams, 400; Moore, 498; Black 
Lick, 1883; and Blacklick Station, Williams, 400; Black 
Lick, 1872 through 1940.) Laid out in 1852 by William 
Smith who named it Smithville. The town received its present 
name from Blacklick Creek, for there is another town by the 
name of Smithville in the State. See Blacklick Creek and 
introduction, page 144. 

BLACKLICK CREEK: (Black’s Lick, 1806; Blacklick Creek, 
1872 through 1940.) So named because it passed over land 
belonging to H. G. Black. Originally Black’s Lick, the desig- 
nation creek was added later. Lick, a spot to which animals 
resort to lick the salt or the salt earth. 

BLACK’S LICK: See Blacklick Creek. 

BLENDON: (Harrison, Williams, 476; Blendon Corner’s Post- 
Office, 1872; Blendon P. O., 1883; Blendon, USG through 
1940.) The name was changed from Harrison to Blendon in 
1826. Blendon is the township name. See Blendon Town- 
ship. 

BLENDON TOWNSHIP: (Harrison, 1822; Blendon, 1872 
through 1940.) The township was originally named after 
William Henry Harrison. In 1825 the name was changed to 
Blendon. Informants located in the township insist that this 
is a personal name, but there is no authority for it. 


BLISS RUN: (1883 through 1940.) A Mr. J. Bliss owned 
land over which the run passes. 
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BORROR:. (Borror Corners, 1872, Borror’s Corners, 1883; 

Borror, USG.) Named after the Borror family. Jacob Borror 

. came to Franklin County in 1809. In 1872 fourteen members 

of the family are recorded as holding land around Borror. 
See introduction page 140. 


BORROR CORNERS: (1872.) See Borror. 
BORROR’S CORNERS: (1883.) See Borror. 
BRICE: (USG through 1940.) Origin undiscovered. 


BRIDGEPORT: (Moore, 509.) The village of Bridgeport was 
laid out on the banks of Big Walnut Creek in 1853 by Jesse 
‘Baughman. See Gahanna. 


BRIGGSDALE: (1883 through 1940; Centennial, 570.) Named 

after the Briggs family. Mary Briggs came to the county 

. in 1816. Real estate maps show that the family of Briggs 
owned considerable acreage in the district. 


BRONZEVILLE: (Newspaper; residents.) A colored com- 
munity in Columbus. This is a common term for a colored 
district throughout the United States. 


BROWN TOWNSHIP: (1872 through 1940.) The township 
was organized in 1808-1810. The origin of the name is un- 
known. In all probability a personal name. 


CAMP CHASE: (Camp Jackson, Hist. Pub., 303; Moore, 487; 
Camp Chase, Hist. Pub., 303; Moore, 487; 1872 through 
1938.) Originally known as Camp Jackson in honor of 
Andrew Jackson, the name was changed to Camp Chase dur- 
ing the Civil War to honor Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the United States Treasury and ex-governor of Ohio. 


CAMP JACKSON: See Camp Chase. 


CANAL WINCHESTER: (Winchester, 1872; 1883; Moore, 
501; Williams, 450; Canal Winchester, 1872 through 1940.) 
Laid out in 1826 by Reuben Dove and named after Win- 
chester, Virginia, whence he came. Canal prefixed subse- 
quent to the digging of the Ohio Canal because of another 
Winchester in the State. Originally from Winchester, Eng- 
land. See introduction, page 142. 
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CENTRAL COLLEGE: (Amalthea, Moore, 478; Central Col- 
lege, 1872 through 1940.) Originally an educational insti- 
tution was located in this town. First name was Amalthea, 
the Greek nurse of Zeus. Later named Central College be- 
cause of its supposed geographic location within the State 
of Ohio. See introduction, pages 143-4. 

CLINTON: (Clintonville, 1872; Williams, 408; 1883; Clinton, 
USG through 1940.) Laid out in 1840 by Alonson Bull, 
Named Clintonville from Clinton Township. See Clinton 
Township. , 

CLINTON TOWNSHIP: (1822; 1872 through 1940; Howe, 
422.) Named after Dewitt Clinton, ex-governor of New 
York. 

CLINTONVILLE: See Clinton. 

COLUMBUS: (Franklinton, 1806; 1822; 1872; Columbus, 1815 
through 1940.) Laid out by Lucas Sullivant in 1797 and 
called Franklinton in honor of Benjamin Franklin. The 
name was changed to Columbus in 1812 at the suggestion of 
General Foos. Named after Christopher Columbus. 

DARBY BIG RUN: (1872 through 1940.) See Darby Creck. 

DARBY CREEK: (Derby Creek, 1806; Darby’s Creek, 1815; 
Darby Creek, 1822 through 1940; Maria Martin, 276.) Ac- 
cording to Maria Martin the creek was named after an In- 
dian called Darby. The flatlands watered by the Darby Creeks 
are called Darby Plains. The spelling Derby is certain evi- 
dence of original English origin of the name, the pronuncia- 
tion of which is preserved by the present spelling. 

DARBY CROSS ROADS: (William Martin, 193.) See Harris- 
burg. 

DARBY’S CREEK: (1815.) See Darby Creek. 

DERBY CREEK: (1806.) See Darby Creek. 

DRY RUN: (USG through 1940.) There is seldom any water 
in the stream bed except in the spring of the year. 

DUBLIN: (1822 through 1940; Moore, 533; Williams, 373.) 
The town was laid out in 1818 by John Shields, an Irishman, 
who named it in honor of his native town in Ireland. See 
introduction, page 142. 
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EDWARD: (USG through 1940.) Origin undiscovered. 

EIGHT LOCKS: (Jenkins, 267; Williams, 396.) See Lock- 
bourne. 

ELM CREEK: See Alum Creek. 

ELMWOOD: (USG; Maria Martin, 284-5; Williams, 381.) So 
named because of the abundance of elm trees. See Linworth. 

FISHINGER BRIDGE: (USG through 1940.) A plaque on 
the bridge gives the name C. Fishinger. 

FLINT: (USG through 1940.) Origin undiscovered. Popular 
opinion attributes the name to Flint, Michigan. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY: (1815 through 1940; Howe, 608.) 
Named in honor of Benjamin Franklin, in 1803. 

FRANKLINTON: (1806 through 1872.) The original settle- 
ment on the site of Columbus. See Columbus. 

FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP: (1806 through 1940; Howe, 608.) 
See Franklin County. 

FRENCHTOWN: (Moore, 530; William Martin, 215; Gannett, 
261.) Laid out in 1831 and named Frenchtown by John 
French. See Reynoldsburg. 

GAHANNA: (Gahannah, Howe, 610; William Martin, 53; 
Bridgeport, Moore, 509; Gahanna, 1872 through 1940; 
Moore, 509; William Martin, 53; Jenkins, 186.) Laid out on 
the banks of Big Walnut Creek in 1849 by John Clark and 
named Gahanna because the creek was at that time known as 
the Gahanna River. Part of the town was known as Bridge- 
port, but this name was later dropped. See Bridgeport; Big 
Walnut Creek ; Gahanna River; and introduction, pages 137-8. 

GAHANNA RIVER: (Gahannah River, 1872; William Martin, 
53; Gahanna River, 1872.) See Big Walnut Creek. 

GALLOWAY: (Galloway Station, 1872; Galloway, 1883 through 
1940; Centennial, 184, Howe, 659.) Named after Samuel 
Galloway. 


GALLOWAY STATION: (1872.) See Galloway. 


GEORGES CREEK: (USG through 1940.) Origin undis- 
covered. 
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GEORGESVILLE: (Pleasant Post Office, 1822; William Mar- 
tin, 192; Williams, 435; Georgesville, William Martin, 192; 
Williams, 495; 1872 through 1940; Mrs. W. A. Dyer, resi- 
dent; Georgesville P.O., William Martin, 192.) Pleasant 
Post Office established in 1803 and named from the township. 
In 1816 a Mr. Roberts laid out the town of Georgesville, and 
in 1818 the name of the post-office was changed to Geerges- 
ville P.O. In 1870 John Moore opened an allotment on the 
west side of the Darby Creeks; the residents gradually moved 
to the new allotment and left the old town-site deserted. The 
origin of the name Georgesville is completely hidden. See 
introduction, page 142. 

GOODALE PARK: (USG through 1940; Moore, 490; Howe, 
649.) The park was named after Dr. Lincoln Goodale who 
presented it to the city. 

GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS: (USG through 1940.) A real- 
estate development. Subjective name. 


GRAHAMSVILLE: (1872.) See Taylor. 

GRANT RUN: (1872 through 1940; Centennial, 824; Williams, 
384.) Named after Hugh Grant who was killed by a falling 
tree on its banks. 


GROVE CITY: (1872 through 1940; William Martin, 247; 
Williams, 387.) Grove City was laid out in 1852 by W. F. 
Breck and so named because of the number of trees. 

GROVEPORT: (Werts Grove, Moore, 502; William Martin, 
208; Rarey’s Port, Moore, 502; William Martin, 208: Grove- 
port, 1872 through 1940.) The result of the union of two 
villages, Werts Grove and Rarey’s Port. The name Grove- 
port is the result of the combination of the basic suffixes: 
-grove and -port. See introduction, pages 140-1. 

HAMILTON TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Founded in 
1800. Named after Alexander Hamilton. 

HARRISBURG: (Darby Cross Roads, William Martin, 193; 
Harrisburgh, William Martin, 193; Harrisburg, 1872 through 
1940.) In 1836 Joseph Chenowith of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, laid out a town at Darby Cross Roads Post Office and 
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called it Harrisburgh. The name was later changed to Harrts- 
burg by action of the Geographic Board. See introduction, 
page 144. 

HARRISBURGH POST OFFICE: (William Martin, 193.) 
See Harrisburg. 

HAVENS CORNERS: (Moore, 497; 1872 through 1940.) 
Founded by William Havens in 1838. 

HAYDEN: (Moore, 533; USG through 1940.) The town took 
its name from Hayden Run. See Hayden Run. 

HAYDEN RUN: (Moore, 533; 1883; 1938 through 1940.) 
Named after Jacob Hayden, an early settler. 

HEADLEY’S CORNERS: (Moore, 397; Centennial, 918; 1872 
through 1883.) William Headley purchased land in 1812 
around the four corners which later acquired his name. 

HELLBRANCH RUN: (Appears unnamed on 1872; 1883; 
Hellbranch Run, USG through 1940.) This name is gen- 
erally unknown to the natives. It was possibly lost through 

_ euphemistic priggishness. Origin undiscovered. 

HILLIARD: (Hilliard’s Station, 1872; Hilliard, 1883; USG 
through 1940; Moore, 511; William Martin, 243.) Laid out 
and named Hilliard by John R. Hilliard in 1853. Incor- 
porated in 1869. See introduction, page 140. 

INDIAN RUN, NORTH FORK: (1872 through 1940.) Ori- 
gin undiscovered. 


INDIAN RUN, SOUTH FORK: (1872 through 1940.) Ori- 
gin undiscovered. 

JACKSON TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Jackson 
Township was organized in 1815 and named after Andrew 
Jackson. 

JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Jefterson 
Township was organized in 1816 and named after Thomas 
Jefferson. 

LINWORTH: (Elmwood, Moore, 513; Linworth, Moore, 513; 
1938 through 1940.) A village located part way between 
Dublin and Worthington. Originally a real-estate develop- 
ment called Elmwood, the name was later changed to Lin- 
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worth, a composite name formed from Lin- from Dublin and 
-worth from Worthington. See Elmwood. 

LITTLE DARBY CREEK: (Derby Creek, 1806; Darby Creek, 
1872; 1883 through 1940.) See Darby Creek. 

LOCKBOURNE: (Eight Locks, Jenkins, 267; Williams, 396; 
Lockbourne, William Martin, 198; Williams, 396; 1872 
through 1940.) Lockbourne was laid out by Colonel James 
Kilbourne in 1831. The first element in the name comes 
from the locks in the canal at that point; the second element 
may be from the name Kilbourne, or the regular -bourn suffix. 
See introduction, page 140. 

MADISON TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Organized 
in 1809 and named after James Madison. 

MARBLE CLIFF: (Moore, 513; 1872 through 1940.) The 
village was near a large quarry, and the bluff which over- 
hangs the river has the appearance of marble. 

MARBLE CLIFF MILLS: (McCoy's Mills, Moore, 514; 
Matere’s. Mills, Moore, 514; Marble Cliff Mills, Moore 
513-4.) Quarries and milling machines first owned by 
McCoy, then by Matere. Marble Cliff is descriptive. 

MARION TOWNSHIP: (Montgomery Township, 1822, 1872; 
Marion Township, 1883 through 1940; Williams, 497.) The 
original name of the township was Montgomery. It was 
changed to Marion between 1872 and 1878, and named after 
a family called Marion. See Montgomery Township. 

MARSH RUN: (1883 through 1940.) Once a drainage ditch 
for the marshlands surrounding Columbus. 

MASON RUN: (USG; Hist. Pub., 354.) Possibly named for 
William Mason over whose land it ran. 

MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940; William Martin, 
216; Jenkins, 300.) Organized in 1811 and named either 
after ex-governor Mifflin of Pennsylvania or Mifflin County, 
Pennsylvania, at the instance of William Read. 

MIFFLINVILLE: (1872 through 1940.) In Mifflin Township. 
See Mifflin Township. . 
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MINERVA PARK: (USG; Minerva Lake, 1938 through 1940.) 
Real-estate development and park. Named after the Greek 
goddess of Wisdom. 

MONTGOMERY TOWNSHIP: (1822; 1872; Centennial, 246; 
Moore, 563.) Organized in 1807. Named by Judge Edward 
Livingston in honor of General Richard Montgomery. The 
township went out of existence when partly swallowed by 
the city of Columbus and Marion Township. 

NEW ALBANY: (1872 through 1940; Moore, 516.) Founded 
in 1837 by Daniel Landon and William Yantis. Named after 
Albany, New York. See introduction, page 142. 

NEW GEORGESVILLE: (1872; Mrs. W. A. Dyer, resident.) 
Laid out by John Moore, circa 1870. See Georgesville; in- 
troduction, page 142. 

NORTON FIELD: (USG through 1940.) United States Army 
airport. Named after Fred W. Norton, an army flier. 

NORWICH TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940; Moore, 553.) 
Laid out in 1813. Named by Peletiah Webster Huntington 
who came from Norwich, Connecticut. 

OAKLAND: (USG through 1940.) A real-estate development 
Subjective name. See introduction, page 143. 

OHIO: (Connely, 453.) An Iroquois word. O-ké-zhu in 
Wyandot ; O-ha’-yo in Mohawk and Cayuga; O-hé’ in Oneida. 
Means great or large. See introduction, page 136, footnote. 

OLENTANGY: (1883 through 1940.) Named from the Olen- 
tangy River. See Olentangy River. 

OLENTANGY RIVER: (Whetstone River, 1806; 1822; Whet- 
stone Creek, 1815; Moore, 103; Jenkins, 130; Olentangy 
Creek, Jenkins, 130; Olentangy River, 1872 through 1940; 
Moore, 103; William Martin, 53.) The original name was 
the Indian word olentanga possibly meaning “river of rest.” 
There is a Delaware word o-len-tenk which means “at my 
good heart,” which is a possible source for this word. After 
the country was well settled the name of the river was 
changed to Whetstone because of the rock formations. An 
act of legislation in 1833 restored the Indian name. See in- 
troduction, page 138. ! 
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OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY: (1872 through USG; Moore, 
477; William Martin, 148; Ross Shoemaker, resident.) 
Founded by the United Brethren Church at Westerville and 
named after Philip William Otterbein, the founder of the 
Church. 

OVID: (Ovid Post Office, 1872; Ovid, 1883 through 1940; 
William Martin, 240; Moore, 377.) Possibly either a name 
given by the Post-Office Department (see introduction, 144) 
or from Ovid, New York, whence Joseph Smith came in 
1816. Originally from the Roman author. 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL: (USG.) Named from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

PERRY TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Organized in 
1820. Named after Admiral Oliver Hazard Perry. 

PINHOOK: (USG.) Origin undiscovered. 

PISGAH SCHOOL: (USG; Gannett, 247.) A Hebraic word 
meaning “peak.” The name was taken from a Biblical quota- 
tion. Numbers 21:20, 23:14; Deuteronomy 3:27, 34:1. 
Deuteronomy 3:27 seems most appropriate. It is located on 
a hill. 

PLAIN TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940; Williams, 411.) 
Organized in 1810. The district is extremely flat. Was once 
known as Scott’s Plains. 

PLEASANT CORNERS: (Pleasant Corners Post Office, 1872; 
Pleasant Corners, 1883 through 1940.) Probably named 
after Pleasant Township in which it is located. See Pleasant 
Township. 

PLEASANT POST OFFICE: See Georgesville. 

PLEASANT TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Organized 
in 1807. Subjective name. 

PLUM RUN: (USG through 1940; Williams, 392.) Named 
after John or Henry Plum, brothers. 

PRAIRIE TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940; William Martin, 
130.) Organized in 1819 and named because of the nature of 
the land. 

RAREY’S PORT: (Moore, 502; William Martin, 208.) See 
Groveport. 
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REESE: (1872 through 1940.) Named after the Reese family 
who owned land on which the town was built. 

RENICK RUN: (1883 through 1940; Williams, 364.) Named 
after Joseph Renick over whose farm it passed. 

REYNOLDSBURG: (Frenchtown, Moore, 530; William Mar- 
tin, 215; Reynoldsburg, Moore, 530; William Martin, 215; 
1872 through 1940.) Originally laid out in 1831 by John 
French who named it Frenchtown. It was later named in 
honor of James C. Reynolds. 

RIVERLEA: (1940.) Organized in 1939. A real-estate de- 
velopment located on the banks of the Olentangy River. Sub- 
jective name. See introduction, page 144. 

ROCKY FORK: (1883 through 1940.) Popular opinion says 
this stream was named because of the rocks at its fork, un- 
fortunately there are none. Reference may be to a fork in 

_ the stream outside of the county. 

ROME: (1883 through 1940; Maria Martin, 282; William Mar- 
tin, 252; Gannett, 266.) Laid out by James Bryden and 
Adam Brotherlin in 1836. Named from Rome, New York, 
originally from Rome, Italy. 

RUSH RUN: (1883 through 1940.) Origin unknown. 

SALT CREEK: (1755.) See Alum Creek. 

SALTLICK CREEK: (William Martin, 119.) See Alum 
Creek. 

SALT SPRINGS: (1775.) See Alum Creek. 

SCIOTO BIG RUN: (1883 through 1940.) A tributary to the 
Scioto River. See Scioto River. 

SCIOTO RIVER: (Chianotho River, 1755; Stoto River, 1775; 
Seeyotah River, Gannett, 277; Scioto River, 1755 through 
1940; Maria Martin, 276; William Martin, 120; Howe, II, 
604; Hanna, II, 118.) Probably a Wyandot word for deer, 
being shortened from the Wyandot oughscanoto; compare 
Mohawk scaenoto; Onondaga scaenoto. The Hurons pro- 
nounced Scioto as Scionto. See introduction, pages 138-9. 


SEAGRAVE: (USG.) A real-estate development. Origin un- 
discovered. 
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SECKLE SEPUNG: See Alum Creek. 

SHADEVILLE: (1872 through 1940; Moore, 495; Williams, 
396.) Laid out by A. G. Hibbs and named in honor of his 
wife whose maiden name was Shade. 

SHARON TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940; Moore, 520.) 
Named in 1806. See I Chronicles 27:29 and Song of Solo- 
mon 2:1. The word means “plains” in Hebrew. 

SHATTUCKSBURG: (1872; 1883.) Laid out by Simon Shat- 
tuck in the 1860’s. Never became a town. 

SLATE RUN: (USG through 1940.) Origin undiscovered. 

SMILEY’S CORNERS: (William Martin, 243-4.) Laid out by 
David R. Smiley in 1850. Once a post-office but never a 
town. 

SMITHVILLE: (Moore, 498; Williams, 400; 1883.) Sce 
Blacklick. 

STEELTON: (USG through 1940.) Named from the steel 
mills and rolling mills in the district. 


TAYLOR: (Grahamsville, 1872; Taylor Station, 1872 through 
1940; Taylor's Station, 1883; Moore, 498; Centennial, 325; 
Taylor, USG.) First named Grahamsville by David Taylor 
in honor of his wife’s family. By association with Taylor, 
however, it became known as Taylor’s Station. Laid out in 
1850. Now known as Taylor. 

TAYLOR STATION: (1872; 1938; 1940.) See Taylor. 

TAYLOR’S STATION: (1583; Moore, 498; Centennial, 325.) 
See Taylor. 

TRURO: (1883 through USG.) Named from the township. See 
Truro Township. 

TRURO TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940; Centennial, 326; 
Moore, 529; William Martin, 214.) Laid out in 1806; or- 
ganized in 1810. Named by the Taylor family after Truro, 
Nova Scotia, whence they had emigrated. See introduction, 
pages 142-3. 

TURKEY RUN: (USG through 1940.) Origin undiscovered. 

UPPER ARLINGTON: (USG through 1949.) A real-estate 
development. Origin undiscovered. 
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URBANCREST: (1883 through 1940.) A colored community. 
A subjective name. 

WALNUT CREEK: (Gahanna River, 1872; Williams, 53; Wal- 
nut Creek, 1806; 1815 through 1940.) See Big Walnut 
Creek. 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP: (1822 through 1940.) Organ- 
ized in 1809 and named in honor of George Washington. 
WERT’S GROVE: (Moore, 502; William Martin, 208.) See 

Groveport. 

WHETSTONE CREEK: (1815; Moore, 103; Jenkins, ma) 
See Olentangy River. 

WHETSTONE RIVER: (1806 through 1822.) See Olentangy 
River. 

WESTERVILLE: (1872 through 1940 ; Centennial, 892; Moore, 
473-476.) Matthew Westervelt laid out the town in 1829, 
but it was not organized until 1857. By a kind of popular 
etymology, -ville may be the result of a misunderstanding of 
the last element in Westervelt. See introduction, page 141. 

WINCHESTER: (1872; 1883; Moore, 501; Williams, 450.) 
See Canal Winchester. 

WORTHINGTON : (1806 through 1940; Centennial, 70; Moore, 
524; Howe, 612; Worthington, 121.) Although it has been 
suggested that the name came from the parish of Worthing- 
ton, it seems more likely that the village was named after 
Thomas Worthington. 

WRIGHTSVILLE: (USG.) Origin undiscovered. 
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A STATE MOTTO 





By Harlow Lindley 





The recent appearance of a book published by the Ohio 
Development and Publicity Commission entitled Ohio, an Empire 
within an Empire offers an opportunity to make some comments 
concerning a state motto. This title is purported to be taken from 
the State’s motto; the State of Ohio, however, has no official 
motto. 

In 1866 a law was passed providing for the inscription of a 
motto on the State seal. The motto adopted was “Imperium in 
Imperio”—an empire within an empire, or a government within 
a government. This motto, however, did not meet with general 
approval and the law was repealed in 1868. The law of 1868 
provided for the seal without a motto, and there has been no 
legislation since that time for a motto. 

Evidently there had been some agitation about a motto for 
the State. A letter which has recently been found is of interest 
in this connection. It is written by William D. Henkle and ad- 
dressed to William Henry Smith, of Cincinnati, who was then 
Secretary of State, after having served as private secretary to 
Governor John Brough, Ohio’s war governor. Smith and Henkle 
were personal friends. They were both Ohio born and had taught 
together in Green Mount College, a Quaker institution located at 
Richmond, Indiana. Henkle’s mother was a Quaker, and in this 
college Smith met his future wife, a Quaker student. Henkle’s 
life was devoted to education. At the time this letter was written, 
he was superintendent of schools in Salem, Ohio, and later became 
superintendent of schools for the State of Ohio. 

This letter suggests that the State was taking the initiative in 
finding a suitable motto and it reflects the attitude of the time 
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concerning the desirability and possibly the necessity for selecting 
a motto from foreign classics. The English language seems to 
have been considered insufficient for such purposes. All the sug- 
gestions made by Henkle are of Greek, Latin or French origin— 
mostly Latin. 

Following the letter, the reader will find the English transla- 
tion of each motto numbered in accordance with the ones sug- 
gested by Mr. Henkle. 

Salem, O., Feb. 19, 1866 
Dear Smith; 

Yours is at hand. Accept my thanks for your Report. I was much 
interested [in] it. I have selected a number of mottoes from which you 
may be able to choose one suitable for the great State of Ohio. There are 
several stand-points from which we may look at the matter, Each sug- 
gesting its appropriate motto. Our confidence in an over-ruling Providence, 
our power in war as exhibited in the late rebellion, our loyalty, the intelli- 
gence and vi[r]Jtue of our people, our natural advantages, our being the 
first-born of the ordinance of 1787 (not 1778 as printed in your report) 
etc. etc. 


1. Labor omnia vincit. Lat. 20. Palman qui meruit ferat. L. 
2. L’avenir. Fr. 21. Possunt quia posse videntur. L. 
3. Laus Deo. L. 22. Post nubila Phoebus. L. 
4, Le point de jour. Fr. 23. Pro aris et focis. L. 
5. Libertas et natale solum. L. 24. Pro bono publico. L. 
6. Loyal en tout. Fr. 25. Pro patria. L. 
7. Loyauté m’oblige. Fr. 26. Prudens futuri. L. 
8. Macte virtute. L. 27. Qui non proficit, deficit. L. 
9. Magna est virtus, et prevale- 28. Recte et suaviter. L. 
bit. L. 29. Renovato nomine. L. 
10. Magnum est vectigal parsi- 30. Res gestae. L. 
monia. L. 31. Respublica. L. 
11. Mantien le droit. Fr. 32. Rien n’est beau que le vrai. Fr. 
12. Mars gravior sub pace latet. L. 33. Sans Dieu rien. Fr. 
13. Mens legis. L. 34. Sic itur ad astra. L. 
14. Mirabile visu. L. 35. Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis. L. 
15. ‘Miseris succurrere disco. L. . 36. Sic volo, sic jubeo. L. 


16. Exegi monumentum aere peren- 37. Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
nius. L, re. L. 

17. Nobilitas sola est atque unica 38. Tam Marte quam Minerva. L. 
virtus. L. 39. Tam Marte quam Mercurio. L. 

18. Omnia cum Deo. L. 40. Tempora mutantantus, et nos 


19. Ope et consilio. L. mutamur in illis. L. 
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41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52, 
58. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


Tempori parendum. L. 
Tenax propositi. L. 
Tiens a la vérité. 
To kalon. Gr. 
Tutor et ultor. L. 
Ubi jus incertum, ubi jus 
nullum.  L. 

Ubi mel, ibi apes. L. 

Ut prosim. L. 

Ut quocunque paratus. L. 
Valet anchora virtus. L. 
Ventis secundis. L. 

Vincit amor patriae. L. 
Virtus in ardius. L. 
Virtus millia scuta. L. 
Virtus semper viridis. L. 
Virtute et labore. L. 
Virtuti, non armis, fido. L. 


Fr. 


. Vis unita fortior. L. 

. Virtus sola noblitat. L. 

. Vivat respublica. L. 

. Vox populi, vox Dei. L. 

. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 


mori. L. 


. Dum tacent, clament. L. 
. Dum vivimus, vivamus. -L. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82; 
83. 


En avant. Fr. 

En Dieu est ma fiance. 
Espérance et Dieu. Fr. 
Esse, quam, videri.. L. 
Esto perpetua. L. 

Ex auctoritate mihi commissa. L. 
Fax mentis incendium gloriz. L. 
Fidus et audax. L. 

Fiat lux. L. 

Fide et fiducia. L. 

Fide et fortitudine. L. 

Fide et amore. L. 

Fides et justitia. L. 

Fiat justitia, ruat coelum. L. 
Fortes fortune juvat. L. 
Fortiter et recte. L. 

Fortiter in re. L. 

Haut et bon. Fr. 

Humani nihil alienum. L. 


Fr. 


84. 


85. 
86. 
87. 

. Inter fontes et flumina nota. L. 


Ignorantia legis.neminem ex- 
cusat. L. 

Imperium in imperio. L. 

In sola Deo, salus. L. 

In te, Domine, speravi. L. 


. In utrumque paratus. L. 


. J'ai bonne cause. 
. Jamais arriére. 


Fr. 
Fr, 


. Justitie soror fides. L. 
. Amicus humani generis. L. 


. Ami des noirs. 


Fr. 


. Animo et ‘fide. - L. 


. Animo, non astutia. L. 

. Audax et cautus. L. 

. Aude sapere. L. , 
. Basis virtutum constantia. L. . 
. Benigno numine. L. 

. Bis vincit, qui se vincit in. vic- 


toria. L. 


. Bonis nocet quisquis pepercerit 


malis. L. 


. Carpe diem. L. 

. Carpe et colligere. L. 

. Cassis tutissima virtus. L. 
. Cavendo tutus. L. 

. Cedant arma toge. L. 

. Cede Deo. L. 

. Comitas inter gentes. L. 


. Consensus facit legem. L. 


. Consilio et animis. L. 

. Constantia et virtute. L. 

. Cor unum, via una. L. 

. Culpam pcena premit comes. L. 
. Deo duce. L. “- 
. Deo favente. L. 

. Deo juvante. L. 


. Deo volente. L. 


. Deus major columna. L. 
. Dieu defend le: droit. 


Fr. 


. Doli incapax. L. 


. Droit au travail. 
. Droit et avant. ‘Fr. 

. Droit et loyal: Fr. : 
. Ducit amor patrie. L. 


Fr. - 
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These will certainly answer to choose from. 94 would not be appropri- 
ate until the State permits the darkies to vote. 4 and and [sic] 103 would be 
appropriate to the rising sun on the present seal or coat.of arms 4 meaning 
daybreak and 103 seize the day. I wish I were not too tired to comment 
on a dozen or more which I think would be very appropriate. 63 means 
the darkies. 65 “forward” and 91 “never behind” are good and simple. 
68 is good. 

You can find definitions of these mottoes in any collection of Latin, 
etc. quotations. They are generally well defined in Webster’s new Dic- 
tionary. I leave you to study them hoping that I have rendered you a 
little assistance in making the collection. 

Give my regards to your wife. We would much like to have you 
visit us. We are keeping house in our own house, and are ready for our 
friends. Have you become acquainted with our young Senator J. Twing | 
Brooks of Salem? 

The new school commissioner will have to appoint a new board of 
State Examiners as the present board intend to resign. Their [term ?] I 
believe is almost up anyhow. If he does not reappoint suggest to him I. W. 
Andrews: of. Marietta, A. J. Rickoff of Cincinnati and some one from this 
part of the ‘State: 

Yours 
W. D. Henkle 


TRANSLATIONS OF MOTTOES 


. Labor conquers all. ; 17. Virtue is the true and only no- 
. The; future.. bility. 
. Praise be to God. 18. Everything with God’s 
.. Daybreak. help. 
. Liberty and native soil. 19. With assistance and counsel. 
. Loyal in everything: 20. Let him who has won it bear 
: Loyalty. binds'me, - the palm. 
. Go on in virtue. 21. They can because they think 
. Great is virtue and it will pre- they can. 
vail. . After clouds, sun. 
. Economy: is a great revenue. . For altars and firesides. 
. Maintain the right. . For the public good. 
2. A severer war lies hidden under . For native land. 
~- peace. . Provident of the future. 
,. The spirit of the law. . Who is not proficient is de- 
. Wonderful to see. ficient. - 
. I am learning to succor the mis- . Rightly and’ gently. » 
erable. . . By a revived name. - . 
. I have reared a.-monument.more . Exploits. 
enduring than bronze. . The commonwealth. 


CONHAR WH’. 
SERB SRKLLVE 


jw 
ran 
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. Nothing is beautiful but the 


truth. 


. Nothing without God. 
. Thus is accomplished the road 


to the stars. 


. As with our fathers, so may 


God be with us. 


. Thus you toil, not for your- 


selves. 


. Gently in the manner, firmly in 


the act. 


. Having equally courage and 


genius. 


. As fit for war as for business. 


. Times are changed and we are 


changed in them. 


. One must yield to the times. 


. Tenacious of his purpose. 


. Hold to the truth. 


. The beautiful. 


. Defender and avenger. 


. Where justice is uncertain, 


there no justice exists. 


. Where honey is, there are bees. 
. That I may be of service. 
. As prepared for any and every 


emergency. 


. Virtue serves as an anchor. 


. With prosperous winds. 


. Love of country will conquer. 
. Virtue in circumstances of diffi- 


for) 
te 


SSSEBIR AF 


culty. 


. Virtue is a thousand shields. 


Virtue ever green and flourish- 
ing. 

By virtue and labor. 

I trust in virtue, not in arms. 

Strength united is stronger. 

Virtue alone ennobles. 


. Live the republic. 
. The voice of the people is the 


voice of God. 


. It is sweet and glorious to die 


for one’s country. 


71. 


72, 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 


. While they are silent, they cry 
out. 

. While we live, let us live. 

. Forward! 

. My trust is in God. 

. Hope and God. 

. To be, rather than to seem, 

. Let it endure forever. 

. By the authority intrusted to 
me. 

The desire of glory is the torch 
of the mind. 

Faithful and bold. 

Let there be light. 

By fidelity and confidence. 

With faith and fortitude. 

By faith and love. 

Fidelity and justice. 

Let justice be done though the 
heavens should fall. 

Fortune aids the brave. 

With fortitude and rectitude. 

With firmness in acting. 


82. Lofty and good. 


83 


SEFESSESS 


. Nothing relating to man is for- 
eign to me. 

. Ignorance of the law excuses 
no one. 

. A government within a gov- 
ernment. 

. In God alone is safety. 

. In thee, Lord, have I put my 
trust. 

. Among familiar fountains and 
rivers. 

. Prepared for either event. 

. I have a good cause. 

Never behind. 

. Faith is the sister of justice. 

. A friend of the human race. 

A friend of the negro. 

With courage and faith. 

By courage, not by craft. 

Bold and wary. 
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. Dare to be wise. 

. Constancy the basis of virtues. 

. By the favor of Providence. 

. He conquers a second time who 
controls himself in victory. 

. He hurts the good who spares 
the bad. 

. Enjoy the present day. 

. To pluck and gather. 

Virtue the safest defense. 

. Safe through caution. 

. Let military authority yield to 
civil power. 

. Submit to Providence. 

. Politeness between nations. 

. Consent makes the law. 


111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


121, 


122. 
123. 
124. 


125. 


165 


By wisdom and courage. 

By constancy and virtue. 

One heart, one way. 

Punishment follows close upon 
crime. 

God being my leader. 

With God’s favor. 

With God’s help. 

God willing. 

God the greatest support. 

God defends the right. 

Incapable of criminal intention. 

The right of living by labor. 

Right and forward. 

Upright and loyal. 

The love of country guides. 





CAPTAIN HYATT 
Being the Letters Written During the Years 1863-1864 
to His Wife, Mary 
By Captain T. J. Hyatt, 126th Ohio Volunteer Infantry * 


Edited by Hudson Hyatt 


Here are the letters written by an officer at the front, during 
the War Between the States, to his wife. Though only one side 
of the correspondence has been preserved through the ensuing 
years, it is sufficient for us to learn the vicissitudes of his love 
for his wife and their two small boys, of the problems of debts 
and new decisions to be made which faced his lonely wife, some- 
thing of his life in the army, and, at length, his resignation to the 
death he came to expect. Its value to historians is probably slight. 
Yet to those on the Home Front now it is almost contemporaneous 
in its similarity to today’s letters from the men in service. 

The letters have been left as they were written, with only 
such minor changes in punctuation and paragraphing as are neces- 


sary for easy reading. 
January 8th, 1863 
Dear Wife 
I am sorry you have had another “spell”. I hope you succeeded in 
getting some lard at Jacksons, as that appeared to be the greatest of your 
troubles when you wrote. 
I suppose if in carrying out your determination of not accepting prof- 


4 Thomas Jefferson Hyatt, son of David Hyatt and Elizabeth Gonzales, was born 
August 5, 1830, at Augusta, Ohio. On March 29, 1856, he married M Atkinson, 
according to the records of the ty Probate Court. A ificate 
— 28, 1858, in the possession of the editor of these letters, indicates that ‘“Thomas 

eyett’”’ was a member of the a. of Disciples” at Augusta. Of the mar- 
riage, two children, Edward (born March 8, 1858; later State Supt. of Instruction, 
California), and Harry (born Oct. 31, 1860; later Supt., Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O.), 
were born. 

The volume Ohio in the War states that Thomas J. Hyatt ranked as First Lieuten- 
ant in ‘the 126th Ohio Volunteer Infantry on Aug. 13, 1862, and was commissioned as 
such Oct. 10, 1862; that he was ranked and commissioned Captain on March 3, 1864 
and killed t. 19, 1864, near Winchester, Va. The 126th O. V. I. was m 
into service Sept. 4, 1862, and at or prior to the death of Capt. Hyatt participated 
in the battles of Cold Harbor, Petersburg, Monocacy and Winchester. Capt. Hyatt is 
buried in Lot 12, Winchester National Cemetery. 
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fered horses and buggies you expose yourself in such a manner as to ruin 
your health or destroy your life, you will feel that you have acted very 
wisely, and your children can boast when they are old that their mother 
was pure grit! :* 

I cannot see that because you failed to get a little lard is sufficient 
ground for wishing your children and you under the ground. I think it is 
wicked to talk so. You have moderately good health, your children are 
healthy, intelligent, and agreeable, and if you are pinched for clothes or 
food, it is not necessary. You have means at your disposal, and by paying 
some one to do it, you could get all you want with out exertion on your 
own part. Even Felix would be able to get you potatoes, apples, pork, &c, 
&c. You can better afford to pay him a dollar a day to do such things 
than you can do it yourself. You are so awfully spunky, I am afraid I 
will never be able to raise you. 

Now I suppose you think I find a great deal of fault. I presume I do 
too much of it. I am very much surprised at myself when I look back 
upon my married life. One day I would see my wife with a ragged, 
narrow-skirted dress, hair drawn tightly above her ears, and a “spell” on, 
and I would get awfully provoked, and would think there was but little 
sunshine for me at home. Perhaps next day she would fix up, comb her 
hair as I like to see it, a nice clean plain collar on &c, but greater than all, 
pleasant and affectionate, and would really acknowledge that some indi- 
viduals were not brutes. At such times I consider myself the happiest hus- 
band alive, and think how foolish I must have been to think as I did before. 
Thus it has been for 8 years, thus it is yet. The letter before the fast 
elevated me to the skies, the last one let me drop. 

One who loves you— 
T.J.H. 
A Story for Eddy & Harry 


A man told me this morning that when he was a boy he had a nice 
little dog that would always get up on the gate post about the time school 
was out and look for him to come home, and when he did come the dog 
would wag his tail and leap up on him and seem very glad. One night as 
he was sitting on the post waiting, the boy came home and saw him there 
and thought he would have some fun, so he picked up a stone and threw 
at the dog, hitting him on the head. The dog tumbled off, kicked a few 
times, and was dead. 

(Do not give your opinion until the boys express theirs, and tell me 
what they say). 
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Hd Qrs 126th Ohio Vols 
Brandy Station 
Dec. 14th, 1863 
Dear Wife ; 

As you are expected to show all letters coming from me, I will en- 
close a note for your private ear. 

* I sincerely hope that by the time this reaches you, you will have done 
with many of your vexations. I hope that the back door will not jar any 
more, that the rats will take the small pox, that your wringer will wring 
dry, that your stove will not tumble to pieces, that your room will heat up, 
that the cows keep out of the garden, that your apples will not freeze, 
that Harry’s hair will soon grow out, and also that you will be able very 
soon to get him a suit of clothes. 

Now do not go and get some little three-cornered cotton handkerchief 
for a shawl. Get a good cloak, or if you would like it better get a good 
shawl. No cheap thing, remember. 

I am glad you got the money and furs. I wish I had heard your first 
remark after you saw them. Are you sure you do not think them a very 
little shabby ? 

If anybody proposed to take your money and lend it out tell him you 
have none to lend. Keep all you have except ten dollars which I would 
like to have you enclose in a letter to me. 

I am sorry you cannot take your trip east this winter. It will be 
very lonesome for you to stay where you are. 

I am very glad to hear of the doings and sayings of those fine little 
boys of ours every time I hear from you, which I want to be once a week 
at least. And it might just as well be twice as not. 

Capt. Weyand & Lt. Crooks have been sparring a good deal lately, and 
they both try to get my sympathy, but I do not want to mix in. I do not 
think (remember this is in your private ear) the Captain is doing quite the 
fair thing. I am very glad that I am not with the Company just at this 
time. They both want to get rich, and the Captain wants to dodge all the 
coarse part of the work he can, and it is whispered that he likes to keep 
out of a fight (but this is for your private ear.). Col. Harlan has got per- 
mission to go to Washington, so I suppose he will not be with the Regt 
any longer. He will go tomorrow. I am sorry for it, for I have more 
confidence in him than I have in his successor. 

Tell the boys I hope they will have a Merry Christmas. Write to 
me often, and if you think of any time that I have treated you mean forgive 
me, for I am sure I am sorry for it. Take care of your health. Be as 
happy as you can. 

I am truly your loving husband— 


T.J.Hyatt 
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Hd.Qrs. 126th Ohio Vols. 
Feb.23d,1864 
Dear Wife 

It has been some time since I have written to you, and one reason is 
I had no stamp and no money to buy one with. I borrowed two stamps 
today hence this letter. We feel pretty certain that the Paymaster will be 
here this week, and as you are out of money, you are as anxious to have 
him come as I am. I will not be able to send you very much money this 
time, but will endeavor to send what will last you until next pay day. 

Messing as I do with officers getting twice the pay I do takes too 
much money, but as long as I act as Adjt I cannot help it. For this reason 
I would rather be in a company. I could live with much less expense and 
not be so much exposed to temptation. 

‘Colonel Harlan has at last got out of the service. He came to see us 
last week and left for home this morning. So last night the greater part 
of the officers of the Regt thought they must make a demonstration. They 
came into our quarters about seven oclock last night in single file headed 
by a wooden bucket full of egg nog. Well, through the course of the eve- 
ning this and another bucketfull besides some raw whiskey was drunk. The 
consequence was a big drunk, and such a weaving, spewing, sick set of men 
I have not seen for many a day. It was a very bad example for officers to 
set before the men. It was two oclock before I could get to bed, but I 
suppose you will be glad to know that your husband did not take a drop. 
Col.Harlan was dead drunk. One Capt who is a Presbyterian elder at home 
was not much better. 

The army will ruin a great many men. 

There are a great many officers’ wives here in the army now. I have 
not been any place where any of them were present but others who have 
been tell me that even they become very much demoralized. Col.Townsend 
was at our house today. Said he had been to an orgy last night at Division 
Head Qrs and that he saw intelligent, educated, and well raised ladies 
officers’ wives who when whiskey was passed around would say that they 
preferred theirs straight (meaning without water) and would drink quite a 
glassfull. I would want no wife of mine to come here. 

This letter is intended only for you and you must not show it. 

I rather expect to be made Captain of Co. “D” in two or three weeks, 
as my recommendation has gone to the Government today. But do not say 
anything about it until I know. I am not at all anxious as I have a much 
easier position now. If it were not for the reasons before stated I would 
much rather stay where I am. Co. D is the one that went from Ham- 
mondsville, 

I had a letter from Schooley four or five days ago, the first I have 
had. So he has bought John Mc out. When you write please say whether 
you. intend to go east this spring or not, that is, if you know. You will not 
be likely to have a better opportunity. 
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You write very seldom nowadays. Why is it? 
I had a letter this evening from John Caskey, who is in Columbus, 0. 
Louny Norris came to the Regt two or three days ago. 
The health of the Regt is very good. 
Hoping that you and the boys are well, I remain yours 
Affectionately, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Hd Qrs 126th Ohio Vols 


Feb.28th,1864 
Dear Wife 


I received your letter this evening, was glad to hear that you were 
well, but sorry that you are still afflicted with so many domestic troubles, 
Still, if you look at the matter candidly, I think you will conclude that you 
are a little to blame yourself. For instance, you wrote to me that you 
were very anxious to get in your own house, and that you thought it would 
be less cost to pay Clint what he asked to give up the house than for you 
to stay where you were. Well, of course I thought if that was the way 
you felt about it a few dollars should not be in the way, so I sat right 
down after reading your letter and wrote him that I would accept his offer, 
and as usual I have got myself in a scrape by it. 

But although I think you should not entirely excuse yourself, Clint 
had no business to talk to you the way he did, and as soon as I finish this 
I am going to write to him and give him a blowing up, and perhaps when 
I come home I may kick him at a point about eighteen inches above his 
heels. It was small, very small, for him to act so. 

I have been studying about it for a few minutes and have concluded 
not to blow him up for a few days longer. Perhaps I will wish I had 
waited. He wrote me that he wanted me to write what he ‘should do with 
the shop &c. I will let him sweat and not write at all or give him any satis- 
faction. In the meantime do just as you please; if you do not want to 
move, don’t do it, nor don’t pay him twenty dollars but just let him wiggle. 
But don’t say much; you know, the least said the soonest mended. 

I am afraid I am not talking quite as I should for I am out of humor, 
I wish you would consent to sell out and leave that money-worshipping 
neighborhood. 

We are under orders to march on short notice, so it is hard to tell 
where another week will put us. 

I am quite well. 

Good Bye 
T.J.Hyatt 
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Hd.Qrs.126th Ohio Vols. 
March 6th,1864 
Dear Wife 

I looked for a letter from you this evening and was not disappointed, 
and was very glad to get such a nice long letter. 

I dreamed of you several times last night, and very queer dreams they 
were. First I dreamed that we had been married some years, and the time 
had run out and we were about arranging for another term. 2nd, I dreamed 
you had abandoned me and had or was about to form an alliance with Lt. 
Watson of this Regt. My first thought was not disagreeable, as I supposed 
I was free to go where I chose. But it happened that we were thrown 
together soon after, and I began to feel very badly, and could not think of 
the separation. I thought you seemed quite offish, and looked toward Lt. 
Watson with a good deal more favor than you did me, but finally you 
began, as I thought, to regret the steps you had taken and-began to think 
I was a little better than your second choice. Just then I awoke, and 
behold it was all a dream, and I was very glad of it. 

IT am in very good health and getting along very well. 

I have not heard from the Governor in regard to the matter I wrote 
you about, but presume the change will be made. But do not say anything 
to anyone about it, for it would bore me terribly to have any one address a 
letter to me as Captain until I am one. If I am promoted our boys say 
they will petition the Colonel to transfer Weyand to some other Company 
and keep me in “F”. That could be done but I hardly expect it will as 
the Captain would object no doubt. He is a jealous sneak, and I have 
ceased entirely to try to please him. He thinks he is a much abused man, 
and I think he is a coward. I always try to treat him as well as he deserves, 
but take no particular pains to court his favor. I have no fears of being 
put back into the Company while he is in command, for the Colonel hates 
him worse than I do. 

What do you think of buying Schooley out? If you would like to 
do it, say so and I am right in, and if you do not want to buy say so and 
I am right owt. I rather think we could pay for it. It is not a morsel of 
difference to me. I want that course taken that will make you most com- 
fortable, for you are the best little woman to me in the world. 

I do not understand about those notes being dated a year too soon. I 
am mad at the little whelp, and expect to have revenge if I live long enough. 

I received a letter from Lizzy tonight, but her ink was so pale that 
I could make no sense out of it. I have had another letter from Oliver. 
He was well. 

Lt. Crooks has just returned from Carroll County on a 15 days leave 
of absence. He said he was at Uncle Dave Harmon’s wedding. I suppose 
you have heard that he is married to a Miss Roby in Leesville. I am glad 
you enjoy your fireplace. It is a nice thing to sit by a nice wood fire in 
an open fireplace. We have a splendid fireplace in our house. 
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I think the paymaster will be here tomorrow certain. I want to send 
you money enough to pay the Dr. Brooke note and enough besides for your 
own use, if I can. But do not know yet what I will be able to do. If 
there is any one of our other creditors who wants his money the Dr. can 
wait for he does not want it, I think, but I would pay him rather than 
lend to any one else. You see my page is full and I must close. Good 
night— 

Your loving Husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Hd.Qrs.126th Ohio Vols. 
Sunday night, March 20, 1864 
Dear Wife 

Do you know that I sat here tonight some time determining not to 
write again until I got a letter from you? Well, I was disappointed. I 
have had no letter since a week ago last Thursday. Is it any wonder I 
would sit down and pout and think ugly things? 

I wrote you a short letter on Friday stating that we were about to 
march. It may look to you a little childish to sit down and tell you every 
time we are about to step outside the door, but our business is so uncertain, 
we never know what is going to happen, or when we will have another 
opportunity, so I always feel before starting like saying a word or two for 
fear I may never have another chance. I know that in the majority of 
cases it is only giving you uneasiness for nothing. Now when I wrote 
last, so far as we could see, we were certain to leave in a few minutes, 
but we are here yet. But I have no idea that we will remain much longer. 
Everything indicates an early move, and unless bad weather should set in 
soon, I think a movement will commence. 

Lt.McCoy has been at home sick ever since I came back to the regi- 
ment. He returned today and discovered that he was honorably discharged 
on account of disability. He is quite low with consumption. 

Lt.Dingmon from Tuscarawas County went home some time ago on 
leave of absence, and staid nearly two months beyond his time. The con- 
sequence is that he is dismissed from the service. I do not pity him much, 
but I pity his family. I hope I may be spared his fate. I think I would 
much prefer leaving my bones to whiten on Virginia’s sacred soil to going 
home as he does. 

I am still Acting Adjutant of the Regiment. How much longer I 
will continue I do not know. I have not been mustered as Captain yet 

I am getting bad off for clothes, and hardly know how to get new 
ones, though I think I can send my measure with our sutler to Baltimore 
and get them there. I discover also that my shirts are out at the elbows. 

Tell Eddy and Harry that I do not forget them. 

My candle is almost burned out and I must close. 


I remain your loving husband 
T.J.Hyatt 
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Hd Qrs 126th Ohio Vols. 
March 27th,1864 
Dear Wife 

Daniel Banpelt is about to start home and he told me last night he 
could carry a few little things back-for me. I wish you would get me two 
or three pair of good woolen socks & a pocket handkerchief or two. 

I am well and doing comfortably. 

It has been nearly three weeks since I have seen a letter from you. 
If I do not get one tonight I will be badly disappointed. 

We are now in the 2nd Brigade, 3rd Division, 6th Army Corps. Please 
direct your letters accordingly. 

Col.Smith is relieved from command of his Brigade and will come 
back to the Regiment today. I suppose it operates very hard on him as 
well as his staff. 

I will say no more now, hoping to hear from you often. 

I remain 


T.J.Hyatt 


Evening, May 26th 


I just learn that I can send this letter back and will just add that we 
now lie within a mile of the North Anna. Heavy cannonading is now going 
on three or four Miles beyond and I think a heavy battle must be fought 
soon. I hope our arms will be successful. Quite a number of prisoners 
have been sent past here today. It is said that we are steadily driving 
them on but we cannot tell. Our Brigade is the rear guard today and 
will be apt to move forward at dark. If this should be the last time I 
should have an opportunity to write I would like to ask your forgiveness 
for any unkind word I have ever spoken to you, I have no doubt often 
injured your feelings needlessly, but I am sorry for it. My daily prayer 
is offered for your welfare and that of our boys. Let us all try to meet 
in heaven if we should not be allowed to meet again here. 

T.J.Hyatt 


Aug.4th,1864 


We still remain here. I am very busy fixing up Company papers, but 
will take time to write a little more to the letter I commenced yesterday. 

I reced a letter from James a day or two ago. He said you and the 
boys were well as usual. I hope your back is better. -I think you might 
be benefited by medical advice. At least I think it is your duty to try. 
You must take all possible care of your health for our children’s sake. 

I hope to hear soon that you have gone to Marlboro. Write before 
you start so I wili know when to change the direction of letters. 
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‘I should like ‘very much to see you all again if it is God’s will that I 
be permitted ever to do so, but He knows what is best for us, and I find 
that it is much best to be satisfied that His will be done. Two weeks ago 
we thought we were about to start back to Petersburg,-and we all felt 
rather. sad to go. I felt very much depressed, and felt that I could scarce 
endure to go, but I prayed for strength and yielded my own choice, and 
said if such was God’s will I would go willingly. Just then my sadness 
dispersed. and I felt exceedingly happy. And next morning we started in 
another direction. 

Mary, it is but little matter what happens us here if we are prepared 
for happiness hereafter. Let us all live so that we will meet again in the 
better land. 

It is very hard for me to think that I will not return home again-and 
I cannot at all times be resigned to it, but I find when I am in real danger. 
and I seek earnestly for strength to submit all into God’s hands I have 
strength given me to be willing that his will be done. 

I send you my commission and muster papers as you can take better 
care of them than I can. 

I have another needle book that I picked up. 

What did you and the boys think of the stereoscope and pictures? I 
had not very good pictures to select from. You can .add to. the number 
gradually and by that means get the best. They can be had at almost all 
book stores. : ; 2 ee 

Tell Eddie and Harry I think about them a great deal. . I hope they. 
are very good boys and always kind to each other. Give my love to Mother 
and the other friends. i a. ee 

Your affectionate Husband . . 
T.J.Hyatt 


Camp 126th Ohio Vols. 
Aug.6,1864 
Dear Wife 735i} 
I wrote to you two days ago but yesterday I reced yours of Aug Ist 
and will commence this but do not know when I can send it. 
. . We came today on the cars from Monocacy to Harpers Ferry and are 
again encamped on London Heights, I suppose for the night. 
You ask whether nineteen dollars should be credited on the: Polly 
note. I do not recollect but if Schooley says so I presume it is all right. 
I am afraid there is some mistake in the insurance affair. $25.70 does 
not cover the expense of the War Risk. I think that will take $50 more. 
I wrote to that effect to Edward Brooke yesterday, and if he got my letter 
he will fix it, but for fear he did. not, you had better go up there at once 
and see to it. 
You will want to pay the Dr at any rate and can attend to all at once. 
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I do not -know whether we are likely to have an engagement very 
soon or not. The probabilities are that we will. If we do, I hope that we 
will not be beaten back like we were at Monocacy; we had about 50 men 
killed and wounded in our Regiment, and as many taken prisoners. 


Sunday, Aug.7th 


We still remain where we were yesterday, and things look as though 
we would be-allowed to spend thé day in quiet. Last Sunday we marched 
all day...I think if I were home I could appreciate the Sabbath better than 
I used to. 

I have great reason to mourn the manner that I have abused my 
privileges, but thank God I have reason to hope that these things are 
remembered against me no more. 

Tell Harry I was very well pleased with his picture, and tell Eddy it 
was kind in him to make it for Harry. 

_° [ may have an opportunity to send this day so will close; hoping that 
you are happy, I remain yours, 
T.J.Hyatt 
heen of a letter, date unknown, to which were 

é added postscripts] 

* I received a Captain’s Commission today, but have not been mustered 
yet. I think if I get back to a Company I certainly can save a little more 


money. 
Lt. Crooks also received a lst Lieutenant’s Commission. 
I was very much amused at Eddy’s letter... I still think he is a 


very smart chile, but you must not teach him to spell “papa” “pappa.” 
I must leave room for a few words to the boys so good night. 
Your loving husband, T.J:H. 
To Eddy and Harry 

Dear Boys, I was very glad to get your pictures. I think they are 
very nice. I have them in my pocket yet. There is a little mouse here 
that has got so tame that it will eat out of our hands. It has a short tail 
that drags on the ground. 

From Papa. 
(Later) 

If you can’get them, I would like to have yours and the boys’ photo- 
graphs. If you send them I will get a good pocket album to keep them in. 
Do you still get the Baltimore American? How do you like it? Did you 
get my commission? We have nothing new here—no news, though we get 
the papers every day. There are reports afloat that the Corps are about to 
be consolidated and that our Corps is to be made a Division. If that is 
done Col. Smith will return to the rg cma I  aeecunell ‘The acend 
was here on Friday. ~eh de 
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It is bed time and I am tired so I will close. Write very often. Your 
letters are always welcome. 


T.J.H, 


P.S. I enclose each of the boys 50 cents. Let them spend it as they please, 
and tell me how they spent it. 
Yours, T.J.H. 


Picket Post, near Harpers Ferry, 
Aug.10th, 1864 
Dear Wife 
After I had written to you yesterday I recd yours of Aug 4th was 
well pleased with its cheerful tone and to here [sic] that you were all well. 
I still think we are about to move so I am in a hurry ‘to write. You 
say you can think of no debts but those you mentioned. Did not Clint pay 
the Shearer note and borrow the money, or do not we owe Snively about 
200 dollars that is due about this time. I feel pretty sure there is a debt 
of about that amount, due somewhere, that Clint is connected with, but 
you can be sure by referring to the Blue Book. Whatever money you: have 
to spare put where it will stop interest or draw interest—not much differ- 
ence which. Do just as you please about having the cistern dug & the 
fences made; if you think of moving there it would be well to have it done, 
if not, it will hardly pay. Recollect whatever you do in these matters will 
be entirely satisfactory to me. I am afraid you are stinting yourselves of 
the comforts of life now. Do not, I beg, deprive yourselves of what you 
need or what you would enjoy, in order to practice economy. It will be 
time enough to live poor when you must. There is no need of it now. 
Mary, I love you and I have always been true to you, and I have 
every reason to believe that you have been to me. You are my dearest, 
truest, best friend. If it is God’s will I should be happy to be with you 
again, but if he has decreed otherwise, I will be satisfied. Will not you too? 
Kiss the boys for me. I remain 
Your loving Husband 
T.J.Hyatt 
Yes, you should address me as Capt. 


Camp,126th O.V.I. 
Aug.12th,1864 

Dear Wife 
As I supposed, we moved early on the 10th, so early that I could not 
get my letter mailed. We marched through Charleston, which, you will 
remember, is the town in which John Brown was hung. We encamped 
that night near Berryville. We moved yesterday toward Winchester, but 


-I think we made a turn to the left, leaving that town to our right. 
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I look for hard work in this valley. No doubt we will be required to 
accomplish what Hunter & Sigel failed to do. 

I supped last night and breakfast this morning on roasting ears which 
are very fine in this valley. 

I wish you would send me a dollar’s worth of postage stamps next 
time you write. I do not know when I will have an opportunity to get 
this letter mailed, but will try to have it ready. 

I stand marching very well, and carry a wool blanket, a rubber blanket, 
my sword, and a haversack with towel, papers, ink, &c in it. 

It is about sunrise. We have had no orders yet to pack up, but I 
am looking for it every minute so I must stop and roll my blankets. 

God bless you and teach you how to bear your trials, is the earnest 
prayer of . 
Your affectionate Husband, 

T.J.Hyatt 


Camp near Charleston, Va. 
Aug.19th,1864 
Dear Wife 


It has been a week since I have had an opportunity to send a letter 
and it is said the last mail we sent out was captured. If so, some Rebel 
has read a long letter that I intended for no eyes but yours. It was written 
on the 10th and a little added each day for a few days after we went from 
Harpers Ferry on the 10th. Came through this place and Newtown and 
Middleton to the Shenandoah near Starburg where we ran against the 
Johnnies. We lay there two or three days, then started back coming through 
Winchester near Berryville, and are now encamped close to Charleston 
which you will remember is the place they hanged John Brown. 


We had a nice shower yesterday, and it is drizzling a little now. We 
have seen scarcely any rain since we left winter quarters. 

The boys are regaling on green corn nowadays. A great many farmers 
will find short corn crops this fall in this valley. 40,000 men can destroy a 
great deal when they try, and they nearly all try. 

I told you in the last letter I wrote that I thought we owed Snively or 
Sherrer 200 or 250 Dollars, but you can know by looking at the Blue Book. 
I also said if you intended to move on our lot it would pay to have a cistern 
dug, and the fences repaired, but if not I do not think it will. Do as you 
think best about such things and I will be satisfied. 

I think we will get a mail today, and I hope to get at least two letters 
(cheerful as your last) from you. I reced one from you on the 9th, the 
only one I have had, I think, for a month. 


I send the boys two stories which I noticed in an old paper lying in 
camp. I thought they might serve to amuse them. 
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I am threatened a little with Rheumatism these last days, but not 
enough to lame me much. 

I have a man in my Co. detailed to carry my rations and do my cook- 
ing. Government will take 2814 dollars per month off my pay but I cannot 
carry my rations and blankets both and I am too cold blooded to do with- 
out blankets at night. 

The mail is starting so I must close. May God bless you. Good bye. 

Your loving husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Camp near Charlestown, Va. 
Aug.19th,1864 
Dear Wife ‘ 

I reced two letters from you today, one dated the 9th, the other the 
lith. Was glad to hear that you were well and had gone back home again. 

We left Harpers Ferry on the 10th, marched to Strasburg, staied there 
a few days, and then marched back again to this place. We arrived here 
last night, and are very snugly encamped in an open field. It has been 
cloudy and cool for a day or two and we are quite comfortable. 

You no doubt know that we now belong to Sheridan’s army. Whose 
Hd Qr are at Harpers Ferry. We, you see, are at Charlestown, noted for 
hanging John Brown. It has been a pretty litte place, but war has ruined 
it. I am pained every day to see the terrible waste of property committed 
by our troops. Gen. Sheridan seems to wink at it much more than any 
commander we have been serving with. Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chick- 
ens, honey, mills, smokehouses, barns, in short, nothing escapes the plunder- 
ers. If this were done by some systematized plan it would not seem so bad, 
but to see each soldier vieing with his comrade as to the amount of property 
he can carry off or destroy, it is terrible. When we arrive in a new camp 
scarcely are the arms stacked until the soldiers that a few minutes ago 
were so tired they could hardly walk are scattering in all directions. Then 
woe to the unlucky hog or sheep that is within a mile of camp. Soon they 
come bringing loads of corn, apples, potatoes, skinned hogs and sheep, 
chickens, geese, ducks, turkeys, &c, &c. Then those of us who were too 
good to go out foraging, as the boys call it, encourage them by eating what 
they have brought. I do not know how it can be prevented unless the Com- 
mander of the department takes stringent measures against it. It is useless 
for the commander of a co. or Regt to try to keep his men from it, for the 
property will be taken, and they may as well have a share. This perhaps is 
not strictly philosophical, but it is the policy of war. 

I wrote a letter on the 10th that I intended for no other eyes than 
yours, but I am afraid the Johnnies captured the mail that it was in. I 
also wrote this morning but directed it to Augusta. If you send me a shirt 
direct it thus, Sergt John Caskey, 126th Ohio Vols 2nd Brig 3d Div 6th 
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A. C. Care Capt. T. J. Hyatt. The postage should not be more than 50 cts 
I think. 
I hear the order “pack up” sounding so I must close. May God bless 
you all. Good bye. 
Your loving husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Camp 126th Ohio Vol. Inf. 
Near Harpers Ferry, Va. 
Aug.25th,1864 
Dear Wife 

We are still lying quietly where we were when I wrote last. We 
are in a good position and well fortified, and if we are obliged to fight we 
would rather do it here than any place else. But unless the enemy is in 
very strong force, he will not attack us here. Skirmishing is kept up con- 
tinually on our left, in front of the 19th Corps. 

We are very comfortable here. The weather is not exceptionally hot. 
We are in a shady spot. Plenty of provisions and a large field of roasting 
ears near at hand. 

Our Baggage wagon is up also, so I have my valise and can see your 
and the boys’ photographs every day, and can lay my head on my pillow 
every night. 

We will not, I think, be allowed to stay here much longer. If the 
enemy does not attack us soon, he will either go back, cross over into Mary- 
land, or make a demonstration on Washington. In either event we will 
no doubt change location. 

You need not send those stamps I spoke of, as I can get them through 
our post master sooner than you could send them. 

The Sutlers are swarming in here like locusts, so that the boys can get 
almost anything they want by paying about three prices for it. Butter sells 
at 75 cts per lb., other things in proportion. 

I write so often that I have but little news each time, hence you will 
not expect long letters. 

Give my regards to all the Brooke’s and our other friends at Marlboro. 
May God bless you all. 

Your Affectionate Husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 
It will not be any too much expense 


Camp near Harpers Ferry 
Sunday Aug.28,1864 
Dear Wife 
We have been under marching orders since 3% oclock this morning, 
and are expecting to move every minute. I suppose we are going to fellow 
the enemy up the Shenandoah valley. 
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The mail is just starting and for fear I will not have another oppor- 
tunity soon I send you a word or two now. I am pretty well and able to 
do my duty thus far, and have no reason to complain of my lot in any 
respect. 

Kiss the children for me and may God bless you all. 


Your loving husband 
T.J.Hyatt 


Camp 126th Ohio Vols. 
August 30th,1864 
Dear Wife 


We got the first mail this evening we have had for several days. | 
was disappointed in not hearing from you, but will endeavor to patiently 
wait. 

I wrote you on Sunday morning that we expected to march. We 
started about ten o’clock and marched to our old camp near Charlestown. 
Here we pitched‘our tents and remained in quiet until afternoon next day, 
when firing was heard in the distance. Then louder and nearer it grew 
and we were suddenly ordered to pack up, that is, our Division. We 
marched out about 2 miles when we found the Cavalry posted in line and 
firing quite rapidly. Our Regt and the 110th Ohio were deployed as 
skirmishers and ordered to advance. We did so, expecting to receive a 
heavy fire every time we raised a hill, but the Johnnies were in too much 
of a hurry to get away to stop to fire much. We advanced about four or 
five miles in skirmish line and until we were a short distance beyond Smith 
Field. Here we halted until dark, then fell back about three miles where 
we still remain. The Cavalry and Sharpshooters are skirmishing in front, 
and have been all day, but we have remained quiet. How much longer we 
will do so of course I am unable to say. 

The evenings and nights are getting quite cool, but so far I have been 
able to sleep quite comfortably. . 

I still have command of Cos. E & H, and get along very pleasantly. 
The men are all agreeable, and give me no trouble. 

It is too dark to write so good night. 

Your affectionate husband, T.J.Hyatt 
(Only for you to read) 


Wednesday morning 
August 31st 
Dear Wife 
As the mail has not gone I will add a word this morning. All is quiet 
so far. The men are cooking their breakfast. The sun is about to rise, 
and I am sitting on the ground beside a nice fire of dry rails. 
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My cook is paring apples to stew for breakfast and has put just now 
some nice ham on the fire to fry. 

I am comfortable and happy. There is a reality in Religion, Mary 
there is a consolation in Christ, a Balm in Gilead. When I am in the 
midst of danger I am able to look death in the face without fear, for I 
have a firm faith that nothing will happen to me that will not be for my 
good. Sometimes when I think how you will miss me at home it is hard to 
be entirely willing to never see you and the boys again, but I know all will 
be for the best. Mary, learn to cast your cares upon Him, learn to imitate 
the spirit of Him who “when he was reviled, reviled not again, and when 
he suffered, threatened not.” I know it will be well for you to learn and 
cultivate a submissive spirit. It will cost an effort but if you seek strength 
to do so earnestly at a throne of grace it will be given you. 

Mary, I love you, and daily pray for you that you may be enabled to 
bear your lot with resignation. I feel that God has shown me so much 
mercy and has borne with me so long that I can “praise Him even though 
he slay me”. Kiss the boys for me. Tell them to avoid my failings. 

Goodbye, my dearest, best earthly friend. God bless you. 

Your loving husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Camp near Berryville, Va. 
Sept.15th,1864 
Dear Wife 

As we expect our ration train today and with it an opportunity to send 
a mail away, I commence another letter but as usual have but little news. 

We still remain where we did when I wrote last. This is the longest 
rest we have had since the campaign opened. We have had a good deal of 
rain lately but our tents protect us very well, and we are having a very 
comfortable time. - We certainly will move from here soon. We had no 
thought when we came here we would stay egal than next morning and 
that was near two weeks ago. 

Quite a number of men are returning to the Regt now from Hospital, 
so that it looks something like it used to. The recruits that Ohio sends to 
us as a general thing are rather a poor class of soldiers. I do not see how 
loyal men can feel when they send Canadians who are sure to desert in 
place of drafted men who are citizens and should come themselves. This 
bartering and dodging I think a disgrace to the people and an insult to the 
soldiers in the field About 25 drafted men & substitutes have been assigned 
to my Co. since June and not half that number remains with us now. 5 
have deserted (all substitutes), and few taken prisoners, and the rest in 
hospitals. 

This is about the way I look at it. We (the soldiers) have been 
fighting for two or three years and when we call for help our neighbors tax 
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our property to hire a worthless class of men (no matter how much s0) to 
screen themselves and swindle the Government. I have no doubt that full 
three fourths of the Substitutes hired by the Loyal? Citizens of Ohio and 
sent to the front have deserted & half of the other fourth are of no manner 
of use to the Government. 

It is about time to call my Company out to drill & I must close my 
letter. 

Remember me to all the friends. 

God bless you, Good bye. 
Your loving Husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Camp near Berryville, Va. 
Sunday Sept.18th,1864 
Dear Wife 

I have another opportunity to send a mail away today as our Supply 
train has come to us and for fear another opportunity may not soon come 
again I will send you another brief note. 

I am in good health and comfortably situated. We still remain where 
we halted two weeks ago. But the signs of the times indicate a speedy 
removal. 

Gen. Grant has been here two days; this with the general activity 
displayed in clothing and fitting up the troops indicates a change. I should 
not be surprised if there would be bloody work in this valley soon. God 
grant that we may all be able to do our part and be prepared for our fate. 

It appears that this rebellion must be fought down, and I suppose the 
sooner the better, if a successful blow can be struck here it is very important 
that it should be done. 

Alonzo Deford & Asbury Harsh returned to the Co. a day or two ago 
from Hospital. 

The shirt you sent me has no fault except the collar which is a little 
too tight. I have had no.word from Augusta (O.) since you left. 

I send you a photograph of Capt. McKinnie. It may be some time 
before I can write again. Kiss the boys for me and may God bless you all. 

Your loving husband, 
T.J.Hyatt 


Qr Master’s Dept., 126th O.V.I. 
Winchester, Virginia 
October 15th,1864 

Sir 
I have this day forwarded Capt Hyatt’s valise by Express, marked as 
follows: “James Hyatt, Hanover Station, Columbiana County, Ohio”. I 
have been informed that your nearest Express Office is at the above station, 


- 
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and was advised to forward the valise to your care. I have not yet been 
able to ascertain what became of the Captain’s sword, but if it can be 
found I will forward it also. I am not able to inform you whether the 
Captain had any money or other valuables on his person at the time of his 
death or not, as I have not had an opportunity since the battle of consulting 
the persons who were with him, but I presume some of them have written 
to his wife, on the subject, before this. 

I have lately had the Captain’s body removed from the battlefield, 
placed in a coffin, and buried in Winchester Cemetery. The grave is plainly 
marked so that it can be easily found. I paid ($25) Twenty-Five Dollars 
for the coffin. 

Please acknowledge the receipt of the valise when it arrives. 

Hoping that you may receive it promptly, I remain. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your obed’t servant 
J.Lamb 
Lt.& R.Q.M.,126th O.V.I. 
To James Hyatt, Esq. 
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By Bertha E. Josephson 





During the first two months of the current year the Depart- 
ment of Documents has been devoting as much time as possible 
to an inventory and organization of numerous heterogenous and 
individual items. Because these materials do not belong to any 
definite collections they. have hitherto been neglected, yet many 
of them are of considerable importance and value. They are now 
being sorted and a card catalogue with name and subject cross- 
references is being prepared so that they will be instantly available 
for research. When the inventorying is completed, the items will 
be classified and arranged according to their respective categories. 
Nearly 300 items have been inventoried thus far and some 1100 
cross-reference cards have been prepared for these. 

Most interesting discovery in the process of inventorying is 
the letter written by the rebel cavalry raider, Brigadier General 
John H. Morgan, from his cell in the Ohio Penitentiary at Co- 
Jumbus, Sept. 21, 1863, in behalf of John H. Null, Union private 
in Co. H, 120th Ohio. The letter recommends that should said 
Null ever be captured by the Confederates he should be treated 
“in the kindest manner” as he was Morgan’s guard at the prison 
and treated his officers and himself “with great courtesy and 
kindness.” The record shows that Null was captured less than 
8 months later near Snaggy Point on the Red River in Louisiana, 
but was paroled 7 weeks after that by the Southerners. Evidently 
the letter had proved helpful. 

Another Civil War item is an election ballot of the Republican 
ticket voted in 1860 at Hannibal, Missouri, by T. D. McGillicudy, 
who comments on the margin, “at a time and place when it was 
worth one’s very life to vote Republican.” Then there are five 
certificates of freedom for Negroes in Virginia: one from Prince 
Edward County in 1821 for Robin Evans, and the other four for 
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Patsy Evans and her three children, all from Lunenburg County 
and dated 1827. In contrast to these is the bill of sale between 
James D. Keenan to James Hamilton, in Harris County, Texas, 
for the purchase of a Negro woman, Tener, for the sum of — 
as late as December 12, 1863. 

Among early items is a parchment deed from Edward Holmes 
to Robert Abbey for land in Coventry, England, in the year 1595, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Then there is a map with 
a printed description of Persia, dated 1626. There is also a birth 
certificate from Felbach, Germany, for one Johann Grindrich Ruof, 
who was born January 22, 1788. Three land indentures, two for 
land in New Jersey and one for a purchase in Clark County, 
Kentucky, also date back te the eighteenth century: tine earliest 
is one between Jacob Goss and John Gaston for September 2, 
1761; next is one between Peter Goss and John Gaston, for 
November 6, 1766; and then another between Jacob Goss and 
Gaston (for the Kentucky land) dated 1768. 

Closer home are two tickets for the Muskingum Bridge Lot- 
tery which was held at Marietta, Ohio, March 28, 1807. There 
is also a certificate or diploma of membership from the Vienna 
Zoological and Botanical Society, issued July 29, 1869, for William 
S. Sullivant of Columbus, Ohio. Then there is an acknowledg- 
ment by the secretary to Queen Victoria for a poem sent her by 
L. M. Cunard from Mt. Gilead, Ohio. The acknowledgment, 
addressed to the American ambassador, is dated July, 1897. 

Although it is difficult to indicate more than a few pieces out 
of this conglommeration of manuscript materials, a good many 
of the items inventoried will come under the following classifica- 
tions: Centennial Awards and Exposition Medal Certificates ; 
Civil War Soldiers’ Letters and Diaries ; Election Ballots for 1840, 
1860, 1864 and 1867 (this last for Ohio); Indentures; Land 
Grants; Marriage Certificates; Military Discharges, Civil War; 
Military Rosters, Civil War; Muster Rolls,:Civil War; Patriotic 
Envelopes, Civil War; and Photostats or Facsimiles of Important 
Manuscripts. Other categories may be represented as the in- 
ventorying continues. 
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The Broken Circle. By Carl G. Doney. (New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1943. 187p.) 


Written as a memorial volume to a beloved son who, when 
living, had exerted a wide and beneficent influence on many people, 
The Broken Circle tells the story of Paul H. Doney, minister and 
teacher, who died at the early age of forty-one. 

Its writing was a labor of love, done by a sorrowing father 
who wished to present the faith which animated his son’s life 
and the philosophy which underlay his teaching as well as the 
“rich and joyous, unpretentious life from day to day.” As such, 
its stress is more on what Paul Doney was than on what he did, 
and can be read by persons to whom its subject was unknown 
as the life record of a man who was loved and is remembered 
for his deep and radiant personality. 

This unique quality of personal charm had its roots in his 
family: in the closely knit circle of mother, father and brother 
into which he was born. It is an endearing though not unusual 
story (and therein lies perhaps its value and attraction that it 
recounts activities and experiences like or similar to those one has 
known in person or at close second hand). Boyhood, school days, 
courtship and marriage, fatherhood, professional duties, first in 
the ministry, later as a teacher, travel and other recreations, 
friends and family life: these are the materials from which the 
author-father fashioned his testimony to his son, of whom he 
wrote, “I never knew a better, nobler man.” 

To become acquainted, even in a book, with such a person 
(and with such a family) is a privilege. 

The foreword is by Fred Pierce Corson, president of Dickin- 
son College, where Paul Doney did his teaching. 

Columbus, Ohio Lots R. McKINnLey 
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A Man of Malice Landing. By Dorothy James Roberts. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1943. Cloth. 288 p. $2.50.) 


This is a story of a man beginning with his fourth year and 
carried forward for twenty-six years until he reaches the age of 
thirty. The first sixteen years of his life were spent at his birth- 
place, Malice Landing, and the following fourteen years in roam- 
ing from home through Detroit and on to the Pacific coast and 
back to Pittsburgh. The illness of his uncle, who has always 
befriended him, causes him to return to Malice Landing where 
the story closes. It is the tale of a young man finding himself 
and is told in a forceful, clearcut way. The fact that Malice 
Landing is Marietta gives the story an added local interest. 

Columbus, Ohio OuIveE R. LINDLEY 


Uncle Bill. By Dusty (Thurman) Miller. (Wilmington, Wil- 
mington Ohio Publishing Company, 1943. Cloth. 77p. + 
illus. ) 


This is a tribute to William H. Miller by his nephew, “Dusty.” 
The author has presented not a conventional biography, but a 
picture of Uncle Bill by means of anecdotes and personal ex- 
periences. It is a unique contribution to Ohio bibliography. 
William H. Miller was a typical American, reared in Ohio in a 
modest home where he received the best religious and moral 
training which affected his whole life. He loved his fellow men 
and was particularly interested in young people, to many of whom 
he was a guide, counselor and friend. He won the confidence of 
people and rose to high position in the legal profession, holding 
public posts of importance, as well as prominent offices in the 
church. 

ae 
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Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture. (Madison, State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, 1942. Paper, 67p., illus.) 


This is a tribute to the late Joseph Schafer, for twenty years 
Superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1920- 
1940, who had a deep interest in the agricultural history of the 
United States. Following a foreword by Edward P. Alexander, 
present Superintendent, the book is divided into four parts: 
Joseph Schafer, the historian, by the late Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
long a member of the staff of the Society; Joseph Schafer, the 
man, by Clarence B. Lester, secretary of the Free Library Com- 
mission of Wisconsin; a bibliography of the writings of Joseph 
Schafer; and references on his life and works. 

a. LL. 


Dune Boy—tThe Early Years of a Naturalist. By Edwin Way 
Teale. (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1943. Cloth. 


255p. + illus. $3.00.) 


Dune Boy is the autobiography of a boy who spent his vaca- 
tion with his grandparents in the Indiana dunes near Michigan 
City. The author is well known because of his previous books, 
Grassroct Jungles and Near Horizons, his scientific editorial work 
and his remarkable photographic work in connection with nature 
study. In telling this story of his boyhood life, he has given a 
good description of life in the dune country and he has given an 
account of his early interest in nature study. The story is told in 
simple fashion, but in a most interesting literary style. 

a... 


By Nature Free. By Hiram Haydn. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1943. 427p.) 


A novel of present day American life, Hiram Haydn has 
attempted to portray his characters in realistic style, 4 la Heming- 
way and James Farrell. The milieu is Greater Cleveland, Ohio, 
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more particularly a suburb to the east of the city, fictitiously called 
South Medea—the fiction is a very thin one, however, and anyone. 
who knows aught of the Cleveland vicinity will recognize the 
environment as that of South Euclid. The story is an interesting 
one and the author writes with a practiced pen. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that he cannot make up his mind whether to be a 
modern realist or an old fashioned romanticist. As a result the 
story fluctuates from one swing of the pendulum to the other. 
The author does not do badly in either medium but it is a bit con- 
fusing for the reader to fluctuate between the two. 

Philip Blair, the hero, is a likable enough character with all 
the faults and virtues of the average American—the American 
who could not go to college, yet longs for the “higher life.” His 
wife, Laramie, is a bit thinly portrayed—Haydn does not under- 
stand women as well as he does men. The father is the truest 
character of all, while brother Harvey, the villain, starts out by 
being most un-villain-like and ends up as an unconvincing scoun- 
drel who walks out on the family when the father is on his 
death-bed. Some of the other characters are rather vaporous, 
though the “hits” at the Lyman (another thin bit of fiction) 
School crowd and the description of the village beauty contest are 
well done. The hospital scenes are somewhat romanticized and 
drawn out, yet in spite of this, quite effective. The ending is a 
bit of a let down. Philip Blair, for all his urges toward freedom 
is but a fettered creature, a good son and a dutiful husband—yet, 


perhaps, therein he achieves his true manhood and maturity. 
B. &. fj. ° 


Cook It in a Casserole, with Chafing Dish Recipes and Menus. 
By Florence Brobeck. Introduction by Hendrik Van Loon. 
(New York, M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1943. 183p. 
Illustrations. $2.00.) 


Wartime economy is teaching Americans new-old tricks and 
among these is the art of cooking in a casserole. The author of 
this cook book is a former Columbus, Ohio, woman who has 
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gained a literary and culinary reputation for herself in busy 
Gotham. Introduced by an amusing pen—as well as word sketch 
by the late Van Loon, the book launches into mouth-watering 
recipes ranging from soup suppers to vegetable dinners. There 
are also menus for the chafing dish, with salads, desserts, sauces 
and beverages thrown in for good measure. The index is excel- 
lent, the type clear, the instructions definite and the illustrations 
appetizing. What more can be asked of a cook book? 
B. E. J. 


The Republic: Conversations on Fundamentals. By Charles A. 
Beard. (New York, The Viking Press, 1943. xvi + 365p.) 


It is almost with trepidation that the reviewer makes hold to 
say that this book is disappointing. Perhaps it is because she 
expected so much from the pen of the dean of American historians. 
This is the work which Lite magazine has been serializing and of 
which Bernard de Voto spoke so highly in a recent issue of 
Harper’s Magazine. So, who is this reviewer to disagree? 

Yet, she wants to go on record as saying that it is not with- 
out careful reading and deliberation that she has reached her con- 
clusion. This does not mean that she hasn’t found a great deal: 
of value and importance in the volume. 

The book is a series of conversations between Charles A. 
Beard and a fictitious Dr. and Mrs. Smyth, plus several itinerant 
figures who appear at convenient intervals to fill out the pattern 
of conversation. The discussions are in the form of seminars and 
they center about the Republic of the United States as strength- 
ened, developed and governed under the Constitution. The array 
of chapters deal with the phraseology and meaning of the Con- 
stitution and are, at times, abstruse to the point of metaphysics, 
but then, again, they do get down to earth. 

The reader plods along, wishing, hoping that the scholarly 
discussions, beautiful rhetoric that they are, will be “boiled down” 
to the plain, everyday language of Tom, Dick and Harry, the 
proverbial men in the street. At times they are, but not too often. 
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There is too much of the professorial suspended conclusion of 
“maybe yes and maybe no.” 

The book is not all erudition. There are some excellent 
passages and telling phrases such as only Charles Beard can write. 
It is merely that the whole does not come up to the standards of 
The Rise of American Civilization or America in Mid-Passage. 

Perhaps it was too hastily written; perhaps its fault lies in 
the fact that it tries to serve as a treatise to point the path to the 
future; again, perhaps it suffers because Mary Beard had no 
part in it. Whatever the reason be, this is regrettable, for the 
time has arrived when laymen and professionals alike are looking 
for guidance from some competent quarter. It is, therefore, all 
the more important for those grounded in knowledge to serve 
that need. 

While it is reassuring to have Spengler’s philosophy of doom 
neatly and effectively squashed, it is not enough to be told that 
“there will always be an America.” Especially when coupled 
with this assurance is the note of skepticism that permanent world 
peace, even if it were attainable, might not be good for all mankind. 
Topping this, Dr. Beard is too pessimistic to believe that the 
obstacles of race, history, sentiments and economy can be over- 
come, and he suggests a limiting treaty of about ten years for 
our post-war period. Because he thinks the star is unattainable 
he would have us hitch our wagon to the lowest rung of the ladder. 
Oh where would we be today, if the founding fathers had no 
firmer faith? 

B. E. J. 
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and Historical Society. 


Ophia D. Smith (Mrs. William E.), the author of The Life 
and Times of Gtles Richards (Ohio Historical Collections, V1, 
1936) and Old Oxford Houses (1941), resides at Oxford, Ohio. 


W. Edson Richmond is a graduate assistant in the Department 
of English, Ohio State University. 


Harlow Lindley is Secretary-Editor-Librarian of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society. 


Hudson Hyatt, Ensign, U. S. N. R. was, until recently, Law 
Clerk of the U. S. District Court, Northern District of Ohio. 
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